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Celebrating the Town’s 250th Anniversary 
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Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 








































Smith’s Menthol Inhaler 


is a great remedy for Headache, 
Cold in Head, Catarrh, Hay-Fever 
and Neuralgia. It penetrates to 
every air passage of the head and 
throat, healing and toning the 
affected parts—which cannot be 
reached other than by inhalation. 
5 times the amount of Menthol 
Crystals contained in the ordinar 
inhaler—Glass tube in neat nicke 
vase, 3 inches long—cannot break 
and may be carried in purse 
or pocket. 
25 cents at Druggists 
or by mail. 
Ask for Smith’s— 
Take no aye 


SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 
CARTER, CARTER & ee Co. 
Distributing Agts.,Boston, Mass. 

















DON’T GRATE your fingers off, but use 


SLADE’S ttre” 
Powdered NUTMEG 


The best Rutmes ip the most convenient belttipe-tep tin. 


“of shake flavors the c 
o trouble—No waste. 


Ask Grocers for SLADE’S. 


D. & L. SLADE CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 
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protects the 
sheep, it will 
protect you. 
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4 A Word to the Wise. 


HEN linen or cotton is worn 

next the body and becomes 
moist with perspiration, the first 
draft of cool air will give the 
whole system a chill. Here is 
where the wool is needed to pro- 
tect the lower limbs and at the 
same time the kidneys, the seat 
of Bright’s Disease. 

The wool when worn next to the 
body retains that warmth needed 
for a healthy circulation. State 
Board of Health Circular No. 8 
(page 7) states, “Woolen cloth- 
ing should always be worn 
next the body.’’ 

Rockwood Standard Knit Un- 
derwear contains all the qualities 
of the wool. Ask your dealer for it. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., v4 











Bennington, Vt. 











NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


os of the most interesting history of the 
Connecticut valley section is centered in 
the fine old town of Hadley, Massachusetts, 
and its celebration during the summer of its 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary naturally 
attracted wide attention. On the cover of this 
week’s issue of The Companion are repre- 
sented three of the ten historical floats which 
were the chief feature of the parade. The 
floats were designed with absolute fidelity to 
the subjects, and executed with much elabora- 
tion of detail, and were models of what a 
historical pageant may be made on such an 
occasion. Hadley was settled in 1659 by sixty 
people, who abandoned the settlements at Hart- 
ford and Wethersfield on account of religious 
differences, and moved fifty miles up the river 
valley. It is itself the mother of four prosper- 
ous children,—Hatfield, South Hadley, Am- 
herst and Granby,—and they all shared in the 
celebration. Some of the worst of the early 
| Indian raids occurred here. In Hadley were 
| sheltered the regicides Whalley and Goffe, and 
one of the most cherished traditions of the 
town relates to the sudden appearance of Goffe, 
who rallied the people and saved the town on 
a Sunday morning in 1675, when wholesale 
slaughter by the Indians seemed inevitable. 
'One of the oldest houses in New England 
| stands in Hadley, the Porter house, which was 
| built in 1712. A feature of the celebration 
| was the dedication of a boulder marking the 
spot where Gen. Joseph Hooker was born in 
1814. * 


N@y one hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand dollars have been subscribed for the 
Masonic Home which is to be established at 
Charlton, Massachusetts, according to a report 
made at the recent meeting of the Grand Lodge 
at Boston. There is no doubt that this institu- 
tion will be properly launched and maintained, 
although no definite time has been set for the 
opening. ‘The various rooms in the home will 
be fitted up by the individual lodges in the state. 
* 

A young girl in Dorchester, Massachusetts, 

took her vacation this year by the way of 
pedestrianism. From Portland, Maine, she and 
her father walked through Maine and New 
Hampshire, across the White Mountains region, 
taking a circuitous route, which made the dis- 
tance three hundred and nine miles, and covered 
it in twelve days. Walking is no novelty to 
these two, who have frequently gone thirty or 
forty miles at a stretch, but it is said that this 


time the thirteen-year-old girl bore the strain 
of the long tramp better than her father did. 


* 


or some time there has been talk of annexing 
the beautiful little town of Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, to the neighboring city of New 
Bedford, but the project appears to be blocked 
by the discovery of a paragraph in the deed of 
gift by which the late Henry H. Rogers con- 
veyed a fine high-school building to the town. 
The instrument provides that Fairhaven shall 
remain a distinct and independent municipality, 
and in accepting the gift the town agreed to 
the conditions. Mr. Rogers was in many ways 
a generous benefactor of Fairhaven, which was 
his native town. e 


Ne year will not be so rich in notable cen- 
tenaries and tercentenaries as 1909 has 
been, but no doubt there will be the usual 
number of celebrations of local interest. One 
of the first New England towns to announce 
an anniversary observance for 1910 is Ashford, 
Connecticut, which will celebrate its two hun- 
dredth year of existence early in January. No 
other Connecticut town will pass the two-hun- 
dred-year mark in 1910. Ashford is a little 
town of less than a thousand people, but it has 
given the country men of no less consequence 
than General Lyon of Civil War fame, and 
President Nott of Union College. It also 








recalls with pardonable pride that George 
| Washington passed a Sunday there in 1789. 


* 


FN pega ggen in Boston has been chosen 

to direct the work of teaching the women 
and girls of New England how to maintain 
health and prevent illness. She will distribute 
literature on the subject, but her chief task will 
be to arrange lectures before organizations that 
are willing to be instructed. ‘‘We women of 
the American Medical Association,’’ she says, 
‘thave been delegated by the association to go 
among our own sex and instruct mothers and 
girls in simple truths of preventive medicine. 
This really will be a multiplied blessing, for 
mothers will carry the knowledge to their chil- 
dren. The work will prove of great benefit to 
the next generation also, since preventive treat- 
ment for a young child frequently means all the 
difference between a lifetime of illness and a 
lifetime of health.’’ Already many women’s 
clubs have requested that lecturers be sent to 
them, and it seems likely that eventually the 





work will spread to embrace the country. 
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with each 100 variety packet of stamps bought for l0c. 
NEEDHAM STAMP COMPANY, NEEDHAM, MAss. 
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WE WANT 100,000 NEW 
MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS. 


Send for ac of our Fashion Catalogue (Fall 
bd ng 1900-10) ). It will put you in touch with 

7 latest fashions from Paris, New York and 
mn. This catalogue is beautifully illustrated, 
at is new in Women’s, 

ldren’s Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, 

Vaists, ott Cotton Underwear and Neckwear: 
lso our popular Sewing Mac pines. We guarantee 06 
ease you or money refunded. Write for cat Now. 
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on NEAREST 
idieeam "HARVEY. € I Lewis. £0 OPTICIANS 


Water Supply © for Country Houses. 


to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished pod Hand, 











Shepard Norwell ¢ Company, 


5&4 Years New England’s aaa Center. 

















Elec 
tric a Write! for Catalog “D.” 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


| LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 
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Beardsley’s 
« SHREDDED” 
Codfish 


makes 


A Breakfast for 
5 for 10 cents. 








| The RED BAND Package | 











Boston. 





Is prepared from selected Codfish with 
all bones and waste matter removed. 


Contains Absolutely No Preservatives. 
PURE, CLEAN, CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL. 
Makes Delicious Fishballs. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET OF RECIPES—FREE. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 


New York. 














Home Comfort 





The May flower may be connected with the chimney by an ordinary 
smoke pipe, or it may be bricked or set into a fireplace. 
three sizes, and can be fitted for burning either wood or coal. 


For those who wish to enjoy 
the warmth, comfort and cheer 
of the open fire at one-third 
the cost of the brick fireplace 
there is nothing more attract- 
ive, healthful or economical 
than the 


Mayflower 


Open Fireplace. 


Tt is not an ordinary grate, 
but a handsome Open Franklin 
Stove, made from a set of rare 
Old Colonial patterns of un- 
commonly heavy castings, and 
will last a lifetime. 


It is made in 








Wood Parlor. 


iron wood-burning stove, the HUB 


can be absolutely relied upon. 


burning wood only. When the 


produced. 


HUB Ebony Finish 


It is of just the right size, shape and 
ornamentation to please the best taste. 


Unlike the common, unsightly sheet 


cast iron with handsome ‘‘ Ebony Finish ”’ 
surfaces, and its efficiency and durability 


The HUB Ebony Finish is fitted for 


Panel is removed (as shown in the illus- 
tration) the effect of the open fireplace is 


is all 


Front 











these Stoves. 


Send for circulars and other information about 
Also ask fora copy of our new 
booklet, ‘‘ Range Talk No. 1°’ —it illustrates 
and describes the newest pattern HUB Ranges. 














Smith & Anthony Co., 


52-54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
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6 DARK night, and no 
mistake, Dan. It’s as 
black as the face of a 

Nassau pilot. We ought to be 

getting somewhere near the coal- 

wharf by this time. Of course 

they wouldn’t have sense enough to leave 

a light on it to give us our bearings !’’ 

Capt.’ Jim Wetherly was growling 

through the window of the darkened 
wheel-house to his deck-hand, young Dan 
Frazier, as the ocean-going tug Resolute 
felt her way up the harbor of Pensacola. 
She had towed a dismasted bark into port 
after a long and stubborn tussle with wind 
and sea, and her master was in haste to 
fill her empty bunkers and drive her 
home to Key West,. five hundred miles 
across the blue Gulf. ; 

The mate and several of the crew had 
gone ashore for the evening, the fat and 
grizzled chief engineer was loafing on the 
deck below, and Captain Wetherly was 
somewhat consoled to have a sympathetic 
listener in his youngest deck-hand. This 
Dan Frazier was his nephew, not long 
out of the Key West high school, and 
trying his hand at seafaring in the Reso- 
lute as the first chance that offered to 
ease his mother’s task of caring for him. 

In the presence of any of the vessel’s 
company, discipline was observed between 
the two, with a respectful ‘‘Aye, aye, 
sir,’”’ or ‘‘No, sir,’? on Dan’s part. But 
now, when they were alone on deck, Dan 
felt free to reply : 

‘“*Tt’s strange water to me, Uncle Jim. 

I shouldn’t wonder if the old Resolute 
felt timid about poking round a crowded 
harbor in a thick night. I wish I could 
have been on board when you were 
taking hold of that big Italian steamer 
last spring. The men say they thought 
the Resolute was going to yank the 
engines clean out of her before you let 
go on the last haul that dragged the 
wreck clear of the reef. Is it true that 
Bill McKnight clamped the safety-valve 
down ?’’ 

Captain Wetherly chuckled. The flare 
of a match as he relighted his pipe illu- 
mined a pair of steadfast gray eyes and 
a smooth-shaven chin of such dogged 
squareness of outline that Dan’s state- 
ments seemed to be half-way answered 
even before his uncle said: 

‘*Pshaw, boy, Bill McKnight is a good 
chief engineer, but if his engines didn’t 
get any more rest than that tongue of his, 
they would have been in the scrap-heap 
long ago. I suppose he has been filling 
you up with yarns of the wonderful things 
he has done with this boat on the reef. 
Come to think of it, he was carrying some 
steam more than the law allowed when we 
tackled that Italian wreck for the last 
time, but we weren’t there for our health. And 
wrecking isn’t a business for children, Dan. 
You’ll find that out if you stick by me long 
enough to get your mate’s papers. Seems to 
me we must have run past that coal-wharf by 
this time. I don’t know whether that light 
yonder is a lantern or a store up the street 
somewhere. ’’ 

Dan went over to the side of the deck and 
peered into the shoreward gloom, while Captain 
Wetherly jerked a bell-pull. A mellow clang 
floated from the engine-room, the Resolute 
slackened way to half-speed and began to 
swing in toward the puzzling light. Dan 
Frazier thought he heard the click of rowlocks 
somewhere off in the darkness, and cocked an 
ear to listen. The sound ceased, and he fancied 
he saw a shadowy patch moving on the water 
almost ahead of the Resolute’s bow. An 
instant later Captain Wetherly shouted, in 
alarm : 

‘*Boat ahoy! Do you want to be run under ?’’ 

Angry, confused voices were raised from the 
blackness close ahead, while the tug quivered 
to the thrust of her engines as they strove to 
check her headway. There was a panic-stricken 
shout from the water, a slight shock and crash, 
as of splintered planking, and the tug slid 
= what remained of the blundering small 
at. 

“Great Scott!’’ cried Captain Jim. ‘‘The 
poor fools must have done it a-purpose! When 
they come up and yell, stand by to fish ’em out, 
Dan. Tell Bill McKnight to man a boat and 
be ready to lower it.’’ 

The horrified Dan had already scampered 
down to the main-deck, and snatching up a 
coil of heaving-line, he sprang upon the guard- 
rail and waited for a call for help from the 
castaways. The chief engineer was bawling 


commands to the cook, who was fumbling with 
the falls of a boat swung aft. 











The galley-boy | 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


THE WRECKING-MASTER 


Ten Chapters. 


BY + RALPH :D.: PAINE: 





Chapter One 


WITH BILL MCKNIGHT’S PUFFING BUT STOUT ASSISTANCE, THE DERELICT WAS 


HAULED 


came rushing along with a lantern, and Dan 
held it over the side, just in time to see 
a head bob to the surface with a gurgling 
lament: 

‘*Aren’t you going to haul me aboard your 
murderin’ towboat?’’ 

Dan tossed him a bight of the line, into 
which he wriggled his shoulders. With Bill 
McKnight’s puffing but stout assistance, the 
derelict was hauled aboard like a large and 
dripping fish. 

His rescuers did not waste time in looking 
him over, but asked : 

**How many more of you?’’ 

**Only one, and he can’t be far off. You'll 
hear him holler pretty soon unless you knocked 
his brains out when you struck us.’’ 

The boat was ready by this time, and Dan 
and the cook, letting it down by the run, 
scrambled in and shoved clear of the tug. They 
had paddled only a little way astern when the 
lantern threw its wavering gleam athwart the 
missing man, who was groaning as if hurt, 
while he tried, with feeble splashing, to keep 
himself afloat. 

With great exertion, he was dragged over the 
gunwale and taken to the Resolute. He was 


unable to stand on deck, and blood was oozing. 


from a ragged gash on his forehead. The 
engineer helped carry him into his own state- 
room, a few steps away on the lower deck, 
where the dripping clothing was stripped from 
him and the bunk made ready. 

Meanwhile, Captain Wetherly, relieved to 
learn that no lives were lost, rang up speed 
and headed the tug for what he hoped might 
be the wharf he was seeking. Presently Dan 
Frazier reported at the wheel-house door, and 
explained : 

**You won’t be any more surprised than I 
was to find out that the first man we picked up 
is Jerry Pringle. 








I didn’t get time for a sight | 


ABOARD LIKE A LARGE AND DRIPPING FISH. 


ef him until just now. What in the world is 
he doing so far from Key West, and how did 
he happen to be run down in a boat at night in 
Pensacola harbor? It beats me!’’ 

‘“‘What has he got to say for himself?’’ 
snapped Captain Jim, with a note of hostility 
and suspicion in his voice. ‘‘Is he sober? 
And Jerry Pringle let a towbeat waltz right 
over him! Um-m-m, he must have been 
mighty busy thinking about something else. 
Who is the other fellow? Ever see him be- 
fore?’’ 

“No, sir. He’s an Englishman, I think, a 
big, strong man with a brown beard. He is 
pretty well knocked out, and his wits were 
muddled by a thump on the head. He talks 
flighty. Jerry Pringle is with him, and says 
he will fetch him round without our help and 
get him ashore as soon as we land.’’ 


‘*Well, there’s the coal-pocket looming up | 


ahead, and you’d better get aft to make a line 
fast, Dan,’’ observed the captain. ‘‘As soon 
as we dock I’ll step down and see what I can 
do for our passengers. They’re welcome to 
stay aboard overnight. Jump lively!’’ 

While the Resolute was deftly laid alongside 
the head of the wharf, Dan made a flying leap 
to the string-piece and dragged the hawsers to 
the nearest pilings, bow and stern. Then he 
hurried back to the chief engineer’s room in 
quest of more information about the strange and 
unwilling visit of Mr. Jeremiah Pringle of Key 
West. 

Dan Frazier knew him as one of the most 


daring and successful wreckers of the Florida | 


Reef—that cruel, hidden rampart of coral far 
out in the open sea, which stretches for a hun- 


dred and fifty miles along the Atlantic coast of | 


southern Florida, on the edge of the great high- 
way of ocean traffic for Central and South 
America. 

Because the Gulf Stream flows north along 
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this crowded highway, the 
steamers and sailing craft bound 
south skirt the reef as close as 
they dare in order to avoid the 
adverse current. Tall, spider- 
legged steel lighthouses rise 
from the submerged reef, but its edges 
still take their yearly toll of vessels, as 
they have done for centuries. When such 
disasters happen, the wreckers flock sea- 
ward to try to save the ship and cargo. 

Jerry Pringle was one of the last of a 
famous race of native wrecking-masters 
of Key West. His father and grandfather 
were wreckers before him, and they had 
been hard and godless men, rejoicing in 
the tidings of disaster on the reef as a 
chance to plunder and destroy. Rumor 
had said some curious things about this 
Jeremiah Pringle’s methods as a wreck- 
ing-master, but Dan Frazier gave them 
little heed, partly because he had heard 
so many other tales of the bygone wreck- 
ing days, but more because young Barton 
Pringle, the only son of this man, was 
his dearest chum and schoolmate. 

With very lively curiosity, Dan halted 
in the doorway of the little stateroom, 
which Capt. Jim Wetherly had entered 
just before him. Jeremiah Pringle was 
sitting on the edge of the bunk as if to 
shield his comrade of the small boat from 
observation, and was gruffly cautioning 
him not to exert himself by trying to talk. 
Captain Wetherly was eying them both 
with the keenest interest reflected in his 
determined countenance. He was saying, 
as Dan came within ear-shot: 

‘‘Of course I am very sorry it happened, 
Pringle, but I don’t see how you can hold 
me responsible for the loss of your boat. 
My lights were in order and the vessel 
was moving at half-speed. I’m sure 
your friend there, the master of the 
Kenilworth, lays it to your own care- 
lessness.’’ 

‘*Who said he was master of the Kenil- 
worth?’ spoke up Jerry Pringle. ‘‘You 
seem to be taking a whole lot of things 
for granted. He’s in no shape to deny 
it, so call him what you please.’’ 

Mr. Pringle looked unhappy and not at 
ease, nor had he any thanks to spare for 
his rescue. Even Dan could perceive how 
thoroughly disgusted he was over this 
unlucky meeting with Captain Wetherly, 
who replied: 

“Oh, yes, it is Captain Bruce of the 
Kenilworth, that big English cargo- 
steamer in the stream loaded with naval 
stores for London. He was pointed out 
to me in the broker’s office this afternoon. 
Were you coming ashore from his ship 
when you ran under my bows?’’ 

Hearing his name spoken, the man 
with the bandaged head tried to raise 

| himself in the bunk, and muttered, as if his 
| senses were still confused : 

**Maleolm Bruce, if you please, bound home 
to London, then out to Vera Cruz with a gen- 
eral cargo. Lost at sea, all stove up, and a 
black, wet night. But I get well paid for losing 
the rotten old ship. How much is it worth, 
Pringle? Ha, ha!’’ 

Jerry Pringle’s tanned cheek turned a shade 
or two paler, and he forced a hot drink between 
the other man’s lips as if to shut off his speech. 
The master of the Kenilworth subsided and 
put his hands to his head, while Pringle ex- 
plained to Captain Wetherly, with nervous 
haste: 

**He’s jabbering about the loss of his boat 
that you made hash of. It was nothing but a 
dingey. It was my fault, I guess. We were 
busy talking, and I kept no lookout. I’ll pay 
him the cost of the boat, Captain Wetherly. So 
| forget it, won’t you? If you’ll send ashore for 
a hack, I can lug him up to a hotel right 
away.’’ 

‘No harry, is there? Let him rest,’’ said 
Captain Jim. ‘‘Dan here will sit up with him 
| if you want to turn in. Of course you know 

Dan Frazier, your boy’s chum ?’’ 
Mr. Pringle glanced up at the doorway, 
}and looked even more downcast and sullen at 
He nodded at the boy, and 





| recognizing Dan. 
replied : 
**So many of us kind of crowd up the room. 
| I’ll look after Captain Bruce by myself if you 
don’t mind clearing out, Captain Wetherly.’’ 

The dazed captain of the Kenilworth showed 
signs of trying to break into the conversation, 
|and managed to sputter, excitedly : 

‘*T get ten thousand dollars for this night’s 
job!’’ 

At this Jerry Pringle fairly begged the kind- 
hearted skipper of the Resolute to withdraw. 
Captain Wetherly gazed down at the man in 

















the bunk for a moment, nodded gravely, and 
tiptoed on deck, with a parting remark : 

‘*Ten thousand dollars is a lot of money to 
pay for a splintered dingey, Pringle. You’d 
better back down on that offer of yours.’’ 

‘*He’s raving crazy !’’ grumbled Pringle, as 
he shut the stateroom door. 

**Go get a hack, Dan,’’ ordered Captain Jim, 
‘and help Pringle lug him ashore. I tried to 
be decent to them, but my patience is frazzled. 
I don’t want ’em aboard any longer than I can 
help.’’ 

‘*But what are they doing together in this 
port?’’ asked Dan. ‘‘There’s something mighty 
queer about it all.’’ 

‘*Keep your guesses to yourself, and don’t 
think too hard about it, or you may go off your 
noddle like the Britisher in yonder,’’ said Cap- 
tain Jim. 

Dan wandered far and wide ashore before he 
found a hack and was able to return to the 
wharf. 
stow a heaving-line which tripped him as he 
passed along the lower deck. From a near-by 
window came the voice of the master of the 
Kenilworth in low-spoken query, evidently 
addressed to his companion, Jeremiah Pringle. 

‘Did I say anything silly? I was a bit 
muddled, I know. I didn’t fetch you into it, 
did I? There was nothing said about the 
Kenilworth’s next voyage out from London, 
was there?’’ 

**You said a heap too much!’’ was the 
reply, in a rumbling undertone. ‘‘That Jim 
Wetherly is pretty keen when it comes to putting 
two and two together. But he has a kind 
of mushy streak of sentiment in him, and 
he won’t believe anything bad of a man till 
the evidence is strong enough to hang him. 

It’s been an unlucky night’s work, and it’s 
time we were out of here.’’ 

Dan knocked on the door, and without 
‘even a ‘‘thank you’’ Pringle brushed him 
out of the way, and half-dragged, half- 
carried Captain Bruce toward the gang- 
plank. The master of the Kenilworth 
bade him halt, however, and grasping Dan 
by the hand, said, in a deep and pleasant 
voice: 

‘*You saved my life, youngster, and I 
won’t forget it! Come aboard my ship 
before sailing, and let me thank you, won’t 
you? I’ll be fit and hearty in a day or so.”’ 

Dan liked the looks and manner of the big, 
brown-bearded Englishman, and warmly 
replied : 

‘*Pulling you out of the wet was the 
least we could do. I hope your head will 
mend all right. Captain Wetherly will be 
glad to see you on board again, sir.’’ 

Dan lent a hand as far as the hack, and 
then sought Captain Wetherly’s room. The 
light was burning, and the deck-hand dared 
to enter, on the chance of having a talk 
with his uncle, whom he found reading in 
his bunk. The boy had many questions to ask, 
but he was not ready to go straight to the heart 
of the matter, and so began: 

‘* Jerry Pringle acted kind of ugly and uneasy, 
didn’t you think? I suppose he was mad at 
getting spilled into the harbor. You and he 
never did seem to be very fond of each other.’’ 

Captain Jim threw down his book and sat up 
in his bunk, with a rather grim smile, as he 
replied: 

‘*You’re no fool, Dan, though you aren’t 
more than halfasoldasIam. And you’ ve lived 
ten of your years in Key West. I know you 
think the world of young Barton Pringle. He’s 
a fine, clean lad, the son of his mother through 
and through. But there’s a different strain in 
that dad of his, and you know it. You want 
to find out what I think of to-night’s business, 
don’t you? Well, I think the big Englishman 
might have picked better company.’’ 

**But he said some things about getting ten 
thousand dollars for losing his ship, and so on, 
and I heard more than you did,’’ Dan persisted. 
**He was worried to death for fear he had talked 
too much. You tell me ship-captains have put 
their vessels on the reef'on purpose in the old 
days, and the wreckers helped plan it before- 
hand. And I can’t help wondering if Jerry 
Pringle came to Pensacola to fix up a deal with 
this captain of the Kenilworth to lose his ship 
on the next voyage out from London—to Vera 
Cruz, maybe. There would be rich salvage and 
loot in a general cargo, wouldn’t there? She’s 
a mighty big steamer.’’ 

Captain Jim stroked his chin, and was so 
long silent that Dan began to fidget. Then, as 
if rousing bimself from some very interesting 
reflections, the elder man drawled, in a tone of 
mild reproof: 

‘*There isn’t a bit of evidence that would 
hold water, Dan. I may have my suspicions, 
but perhaps they are all wrong; and if we said 
a word, it might ruin a good shipmaster with 
his owners. Jerry Pringle and he must have 
been up to their ears in conversation when they 
let us run ’em under, and I wish the big Eng- 
lishman could prove an alibi for the time we 
had him aboard. Better forget it.’’ 

Dan bit his lip and appeared so gloomy and 
forlorn that his uncle was moved to ask what 
troubled him. 

‘*I’m thinking of Bart Pringle,’’ said Dan, 
and his voice was not quite steady. ‘‘When I 
meet him in Key West I’ll have a secret to hold 
back from him, and it’s about ‘his own father. 


Going aboard, he delayed to coil and_ 

















Oh, I can’t believe there’s anything to it! And 
there’s Bart’s mother! Well, I think I’ll turn 
in, Uncle Jim. Good night!’ 

Late in the next afternoon the Resolute cast 
off from the coal-wharf and swiftly picked up 
headway as her powerful engines began to urge 
her toward her distant home port of Key West. 
Presently she surged past a long, deep-laden 
cargo steamer from the stern of which rippled 
the flaming British ensign. It was the Kenil- 
worth, and Captain Jimand Dan Frazier stared 
at her with curious interest. 

A tall, broad-shouldered, brown - bearded 
figure was leaning against the railing of her 
bridge. A strip of bandage showed white 





beneath the vizor of his cap. He flourished an 
arm in farewell to the Resolute, whose deep- 
toned whistle returned a salute of three blasts. 

Dan passed by the wheel-house door on an 
errand for the mate, and could not help saying 
aloud to himself: 

“Tt must have been a nightmare. He looks 
like too fine a man to think of such a thing!’’ 

Captain Wetherly overheard the comment, 
and seemed to echo this verdict as he remarked, 
in a reverent and sympathetic tone: 

‘‘Lead him not into temptation, for Jerry 
Pringle is a hard customer to have any dealings 
with, on or off the reef.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NDER the maples 
back of the Hazlitt 
house the Ladies’ Aid 
Society was holding a busi- 
- ness meeting. The group 
numbered a bare two dozen. 
Time had been when the 
Mecca Summit could hardly hold 
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the members. 
No one ever asked for an explanation of the 





LOUISE LEE 


single chicken will I do- 
nate to a twenty -cent dinner. 
Sliced ham is good enough 
and much cheaper. I will 
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The twenty-fourth, in the armchair, hineiieiin 

the corners of her mouth and made another note 

on her paper. 

We always have had chickens.” Mrs. Cox 

looked fixedly at her paper. ‘‘And always 

before they have been cheerfully donated.’’ 
Irene Hazlitt, despite her common sense, felt 





MRS. HAZLITT LAID THE PITCHER 


opinion. 

The subject under discussion at this business 
meeting was the annual Fourth of July dinner 
given in the church vestry, and largely attended 
by the summer people down at the lake. 

The president, Mrs. Cox, sat in an armchair 
facing the group of ladies. It was difficult to 
remember the time when Mrs. Cox had not 
been president. She was a tall, thin woman, 
colorless and wiry, a bundle of nerves under 
good control, but not in perfect repair. Mrs. 
Cox was the most capable woman in the church, 
at least so every one believed—including Mrs. 
Cox herself! 

‘“*‘What would we do without her?’’ sighed 
little Mrs. Boltwood, thankfully, to Miss 
Mehitable; but her thankfulness was of the 
same variety which she felt when her youngest 
child came down with the measles at exactly 
the right age. 

Miss Mehitable, fanning herself, appeared 
not to hear, and there was no time for the other 
to repeat her remark. The president was 
speaking, and when Mrs. Cox spoke every one 
listened. It was understood at the Summit 
that Mrs. Cox had no superior as chairman of 
@ meeting. 

“*Who will donate chickens?’’ she asked. 

For an instant no one spoke. Then with an 
air of patient martyrdom Mrs. Cox made a note 
on the paper she held in her hand, and said, 
‘*T will give three.’’ She drew her lips down 
at the corners and added, with low but signifi- 
cant emphasis, ‘“‘ And if it proves necessary I 
can give more, although I had hoped to sell 
off enough hens next month to get me a new 
hat.’’ Mrs. Cox glanced over the head of Mrs. 
Boltwood, adorned as it was with a pretty 
flower-trimmed gray chip. 

Mrs. Boltwood turned searlet. ‘‘I—I will 
give two.’’ She raised her voice rebelliously, 
with a sound of tears just under the surface. 
‘*Tt’s the first all-over new hat I’ve had in four 
years,’’ she whispered to Miss Mehitable ; ‘‘and 
I can’t afford to give two hens.’’ 

Trene Hazlitt sat next to Mrs. Boltwood. 
Mrs. Hazlitt was a young matron who had 
lived only one year at the Summit, and was 
possessed of excellent ideas, which she had been 
called upon to use in connection with the 
Ladies’ Aid. She spoke out with a fearlessness 
stupefying to the faithful members: ‘‘Not a 





IN MRS. COX'S LAP. 


vaguely and uncomfortably disgraced. She bit 
her lips and looked at Miss Mehitable, but the 
latter was staring at the grass in deep thought. 
Miss Mehitable had bestowed much thought and 
few words on the condition of the aid society 
during the past year. 

The president waited an instant, enveloped 
in a peculiarly chilling which 
deepened every one’s sense of Irene’s disgrace, 
and then added, ‘‘I will make up the deficiency 
—I will give four instead of three.’’ 

Every one save Miss Mehitable moved un- 
easily and glanced at Mrs. Cox’s head. In their 
mind’s eye they saw the old hat adorning the 
second pew from the front the remainder of 
the summer, and knew also that every person 
between the Summit and Patchunk City would 
know why, for Mrs. Cox invariably allowed her 
left hand—and her neighbors also—to know 
what her right hand was doing in the matter 
of giving and working. 

After the chickens and other food for the 
dinner had been pledged, Mrs. Cox appointed 
the committees. ‘‘Mrs. Boltwood, will you 
make the coffee?’’ : 

The little woman gasped. An inexpert 
coffee-drinker could not always detect the dif- 
ference between her tea and coffee, but if she 
refused to act on the coffee committee the 
chilling shadow of the president’s displeasure 
would fall on her ; therefore she faltered : 

“T will work hard, Mrs. Cox, but every one 
—knows—I—make—such —’’ 

Mrs. Hazlitt, being practical, and having 
enjoyed only a year’s acquaintance with Mrs. 
Cox, recovered from her disgrace, and sug- 
gested briskly, ‘‘Why not ask Miss Winthrop to 
make the coffee?’’ The excellence of Mehita- 
ble’s coffee was proverbial. 

A startled silence ensued, during which Mrs. 
Cox, her lips pressed tightly together, looked 
fixedly first at the treetops, then at her hands. 
Her atmosphere froze, also her accents: ‘‘If 
there is any one present who will relieve me of 
the care and responsibility of appointing these 
committees I shall be more grateful than words 
can express.’’ 

Irene Hazlitt’s face slowly reddened, and 
every one else save Miss Mehitable fumbled with 
her handkerchief or dress. Miss Mehitable’s 
expression became more. thoughtful. 

‘‘Of course, Mrs. Cox, I’ll make the coffee.’’ 
Mrs. Boltwood finally found her voice. ‘‘I’ll 
do my best.’’ 

‘“Thank you.’’ Mrs. Cox spoke impressively, 

















but.did not look up. ‘‘I will very gladly help 
you.”? She made another note, and added, ‘‘I 
will also prepare the chicken and make the 
gravy and mash the potatoes.’’ She still spoke 
with averted eyes, the martyrdom of her posi- 
tion bearing in with oppressive heaviness on 
every one present. ‘‘My brother and his five 
children will be visiting us at the time, but I 
can manage somehow, I suppose—I always 
have 

At the close of the meeting Mrs. Cox looked 
round the circle, her eyes coldly skipping the 
flushed Mrs. Hazlitt, and made an announce- 
ment : 

**As every one seems too busy to entertain 
the aid in July, it will meet with me—for the 
third time this year.’’ No one else had enter- 
tained it more than once. ‘‘I expect to have 
five boarders at that time, but,’’ patiently, ‘‘I 
can manage it somehow, because it is too im- 
portant a meeting to miss:’’ Here she fixed her 
eyes again on her hands, and drew down the 
corners of her mouth. 

**You will all remember, of course, that it is 
the election of officers. J don’t forget it, be- 
cause it means a release for me. I have done 
what little I could for the past few years in the 
position I have held, and now I look forward 
to some one else more able than I taking up the 
burden—some one whom you will all approve 
and support.’’ 

Mrs. Cox’s manners always gave point to her 
words ; therefore Irene Hazlitt bit her lips, and 
the rest—except Mehitable—weakly protested. 
Mehitable smiled, remembering that Mrs. Cox 

had said substantially the same thing at 
the June meeting for years and years— 
and was promptly reélected at the July 
meeting, just as she expected to be. 

The Fourth of July dinner was a success, 
and after it the usual remarks about it 
began to roll in on Miss Mehitable—the 
post - office being a convenient place for 
making remarks. 

‘*That poor dear Mrs. Cox is ill this 
morning, I hear,’’ one of the summer people 
informed Mehitable the morning of the 
5th. ‘‘She overworked yesterday. Why, 
it seems she had everything to attend to, 
and so much to do. She told me herself 
that she had to make over half the sand- 
wiches. Of course, she said, she was 
perfectly willing, but it was very wearing.’’ 

‘‘It must have been,’’ responded the 
postmistress, dryly. 

Mrs. Cox had appointed Mrs. Cramer, 
the slowest worker in the society, on the 
sandwich committee, whereas Mrs. McLean 
could have made the sandwiches quickly. 
As it was, Mrs. McLean was committee on 
decorations, a position in which she was a 
signal failure. 

‘*What sacrifices that Mrs. Cox does 
make!’’ remarked another lady, enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘Why, I understand that she 

donated fully half the food furnished for yester- 
day’s dinner.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ returned Mehitable, ambiguously, 
“*T don’t doubt that you received that impres- 
sion.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Cox told me yesterday,’’ mentioned 

a third boarder, ‘‘that her term as president of 
your aid society expires in August, and that 
she will so gladly lay down the burdens of 
office. She says she has served so long that she 
hopes the ladies will see fit to give her a com- 
plete rest. But of course,’’ added the boarder, 
‘*vou couldn’t get along without her,’’ which 
was also Mrs. Cox’s opinion on the subject. 
. Behind the speaker stood two ladies who had 
long ago been members of the aid society. 
They raised their eyebrows at each other, 
having heard Mrs. Cox make these remarks for 
years, but at Mehitable’s confident reply they 
fell back astonished. 

**Yes, she goes out of office at our next 
meeting. She certainly has worked hard and 
has earned a rest, and it’s time she took it.’’ 

The two former members departed speedily, 
and called on other former members. 

Later in the day Mrs. Cramer swept into the 
post-office, indignation written on every feature. 
“I won’t stand it any longer!’’ she stormed. 
“T worked at those sandwiches with all my 
might, and now I hear Mrs. Cox is supposed to 
have done ’em all. I never could make sand- 
wiches fast, but I could decorate the tables 
beautifully if ever I got a chance! I’m not 
going to an aid society again.’’ 

Irene Hazlitt, who had been talking in low 
tones to Miss Mehitable, offered no remol- 
strances as she departed, but the postmistress 
laughed easily, merely responding, ‘‘Oh, you’d 
better attend our next meeting |’’ 

Whether or not there was to be a special 
attraction at the next meeting Mehitable did 
not state to Mrs. Cramer, but to little Mrs. 
Boltwood later in the day the postmistress 
made sundry statements which caused her caller 
unbounded astonishment and no little fear. 

‘*Yes, I’ll do it,’’ she gasped, “‘but my voice 
will shake awfully, and how will Irene dare? 
I should be so scared I’d faint right away. 
She must be brave. No, I’ll not open my 
mouth about it,’’ and she departed, smiling. 

A few days later Mrs. McLean ran across the 
road after a bag of sugar, and to her Miss 
Mehitable presented a paper the contents of 
which caused her customer to scowl. 

‘‘A present for Mrs. Cox! Of all things! 

















No, I don’t want to give toward it, but I sup- 
pose I must. Whoever started such a thing?’ 
Mrs. McLean ungraciously added her name to 
the list already on the paper. 

Miss Mehitable smiled and evaded the ques- 
tion. 

On the first Tuesday in August, there 
assembled in Mrs. Cox’s parlor an unusually 
large number of ladies. Mrs. Cramer changed 
her mind and was there, led on by an unbeliev- 
able report which had been whispered about. 
That same report had drawn half a dozen of 
the old members back, among them the two 
who had been in the post-office the morning of 
July ‘Sth. 

Miss Mehitable was there, calm as usual, but 
little Mrs. Boltwood looked unaccountably 
frightened. Irene Hazlitt came late, and on 
the spare bed where the hats were laid, she 
placed a large, heavy bundle. 

Mrs. Cox flew round a hot kitchen, her face 
expressing weariness and patient martyrdom. 
She made a special point of not sitting down 
once during the afternoon until she sank into a 
chair in the parlor after tea and called the 
meeting to order—and also made a special point 




















martyrdom. ‘‘It’s an office beset with diffi- 
culties and work,’’ she said, solemnly, ‘‘and I 
trust that during the ensuing year you will 
have a president able to do more and act more 
wisely and be more efficient than your presi- 
dent of this year.’’ 

It was her usual speech for election occasions, 
but it did not meet the usual response. Before 
she had ceased to speak, Irene Hazlitt was on 
her feet. Mrs. Cox acknowledged her coldly, 
Irene being still in disgrace. 

“‘This year,’’ Irene began, pleasantly, ‘‘it 
seems to me only fair that we put aside the 
question of efficiency, and consider only the ex- 
press wishes of one who has served this society 
as its presidént so many years. I feel that it is 
our duty to respect the firm decision which Mrs. 
Cox announced at our last.meeting, and which 
she has been repeating to individuals ever since. 
As she has just said, the office she now holds is 
beset with difficulties and work. That we know, 
and we know also that Mrs. Cox has borne 
these burdens for ten years —’’ 

Irene stooped, reached behind her chair, and 
raising a beautiful silver pitcher, addressed the 
stupefied Mrs. Cox directly: ‘‘And now as you 


of letting every one present know how long she | retire from office to enjoy the period of rest for 


had been on her feet. 


which you have so often expressed a longing, 


There were two important matters of business the ladies of the aid society beg you to accept 
to come before the meeting, the arrangements | this pitcher as a token of their appreciation for 
for the Harvest Home supper in September and | your long service.’’ 


the election of officers. 


Stepping forward, Mrs. Hazlitt laid the 


The latter, according to Mrs. Cox, was of | pitcher in Mrs. Cox’s lap, adding quietly, ‘‘I 
more importance, especially the choice of a| nominate Miss Mehitable Winthrop for president 
president. Here she drew down the corners of | during the ensuing year.’’ 


her mouth and figuratively donned her halo of 






HERE is a well- 
Tt known remark of 

Lord Bacon’s, even 
truer to-day than when he 
wrote it: ‘‘He who com- 
mands the sea, commands 
the world.’’ 

The world of to-day rests 
on a foundation of commerce in a much greater 
degree than it did in Bacon’s time, when roads 
on land were of the worst, and ships were small 
and ill fitted to stand the storm and stress of 
the sea. 

Steam has made communication, both by land 
and sea, such that people and goods are carried 
with a rapidity and cheapness which our fore- 
fathers never dreamed of. 

This ease of communication, however, only 
accentuates the value of Bacon’s remark, which, 
as Admiral Mahan has so well shown, was 
applicable in the times of the Greeks’ and 
Romans as well as now. 

Both armies and navies are necessary to a 
nation’s security and power; but the change 
from sail to steam, the enormous increase in 
commerce and travel have given navies greatly 
increased weight in public affairs. 

Navies differ from armies in that they are 
always on a war footing. Every naval ship 
which goes to sea goes prepared as if war were 
already declared. 

War, to the navy, thus differs from peace only 
in the firing at an enemy. Its ships are con- 
stantly moving about the world to protect its 
country’s interests. Thus, in the phrase of Mr. 
Phelps, our one-time minister to Great Britain, 
it is ‘‘the right hand of diplomacy’’; and a 
captain in a foreign port may at any time be 
called upon to take part in and even decide, on 
the moment, the most weighty question of a 
diplomatic character. 

The State and Navy Departments are thus 
intimately connected, and always work together, 
the former often calling upon the latter to send 
a ship or a squadron to points where the pres- 
ence or action of a naval commander is neces- 
sary. An instance of such action, which may 
be recalled by many, was the sending of a 
number of ships to Tangier to demand the re- 
lease of Mr. Perdicaris, an American citizen, 
who had been seized by Moorish tribesmen, 
carried into the mountains, and held for ran- 
som. 





A Chance to see the World. 


HIS service abroad gives a special interest 
to naval duty, and particularly to younger 
men, who thus see foreign life under the 

most advantageous circumstances. For there is 
no large port in which naval officers are not 
welcomed and shown hospitality, not only by 
the society of such places, but by the highest 
authorities. The young naval officer thus has 
advantages in seeing the world such as are 
offered to few others, and it is his own fault 
if he does not make use of his very special 
opportunities. ; 

He graduates from the Naval Academy at 
about twenty-one. He has finished his course 
of hard—very hard—study of four years, and 
although still a midshipman for two years 
longer, and technically under instruction for 
that time, he leaves when he graduates, to all 
intent and purpose, a full-fledged officer of the 
navy. 

A few weeks’ leave is allowed at home. At 








Mrs. Boltwood looked at the blank face of 


THE YOUNG NAVAL OFFICER 


“By tear Admiral French £. Chadwick, USN. (Retired) 


the end of this arrives an official document of 
which the following may be taken as a type: 


Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1908. 
Sir. You will proceed without delay to the 
Navy Yard, New York, and report to the Com- 
mandant for duty on board the U. 8. Ship . 
Respectfully, ——, Secretary of the Navy. 
To Midshipman ——, Chicago, Illinois. 


The words ‘‘without delay’’ have a special 
meaning ; it is that the officer shall leave within 
forty-eight hours. If it had read ‘‘immedi- 
ately,’’ he must leave within twelve hours; if 
any such words are omitted, it means that the 
order will be obeyed by leaving within four 
days. ll officers must indorse on such orders 
the day and hour of their receipt. 

The midshipman has at graduation laid in 
his new outfit of the new uniform which he 
is to wear afloat. There is a good deal of 
this, and of some things a good deal of 
each, for much of the naval duty is in the 
tropics, where the dress is almost always white. 

The following is a list of 
the things he must have: 


A double-breasted frock 
coat of dark navy blue cloth 
with a sleeve stripe of gold 
lace a quarter of an inch wide 
and a gold star, which indi- 
cates the line officer. 

Service coat of blue cloth, 
and with the same sleeve lace 
and a gold foul anchor on the 
collar. 

White service coat with gold 
shoulder marks indicating the 
rank. 

Evening dress coat of blue 
cloth with gilt buttons and 
sleeve lace. 

Blue evening dress waist- 
coat with gilt buttons. 

White evening dress waist- 
coat. 

White mess jacket. 

Full dress trousers of blue 
cloth and gold lace a quarter- 
inch wide. 

Undress blue trousers, 

in. 








White trousers—and many 
of them. 

Service overcoat of heavy 
blue cloth. 

Cloak of blue cloth. 

A black mackintosh. 

Blue uniform cap. 

White uniform cap. 

Cork or pith helmet. 

Sword with sword knot. 

Leggings. 

A suit of rain clothes. 

Black satin or silk four-in- 
hand tie. 

Plain black tie for evening 
dress uniform. 

White gloves. 

Black shoes. 

White shoes. 

This is a formidable list of things to wear 
when taken in connection with his outfit of 
plain civilian dress and the many suits of 
underelothing, which, on account of the infre- 
quent laundress, a naval officer must have. 
The new midshipman will usually find that he 
will have as much difficulty in taking care of 
all these things as of himself. 

He reports as directed; the commandant of 
the navy-yard indorses his orders, ‘‘ Reported ; 
report to the Commanding Officer of the U. 8S. 
Ss. —,”’ which we will suppose a battle- 
ship, and he soon finds himself in the home 
of the midshipmen afloat—the junior officers’ 
quarters. 

In old days this was a small space in which 
the midshipmen slept in hammocks and led a 
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Mrs. Cox and raised her voice fearfully, but 
promptly: ‘‘I second the nomination.’’ 

There followed a deep silence, during which 
Mrs. Cox sought in vain to overtake her scat- 
tered senses. She grasped her pitcher and 
looked at Miss Mehitable. Miss Mehitable did 
not withdraw her name. Mrs. Cox moistened 
her lips and looked round the room. There 
were no further nominations, because Irene’s 
tactful speech had made Mrs. Cox’s long medi- 
tated retirement a certainty. 

Mrs. Cox rose, trembling. She tried to thank 
the ladies, but emotion unconnected with the 
silver pitcher overcame her. She haltingly 
put Miss Mehitable’s name to vote. She shook 
as she forsook the chair. With her senses still 
in confusion, she beheld Mehitable presiding as 
ably as she could do. She listened to the 
arrangements for the Harvest Home supper, in 
which the old members took a new interest. 
She heard Mrs. Cramer asked to take charge of 
the decoration of the supper-room. She listened 
to Mrs. McLean’s lively acceptance of the 
sandwich-making. She noted that Mehitable 
offered to make the coffee, at the same time 
assuring the ladies that she intended to do 
nothing else. 

Finally, the new president turned to her 
predecessor with a smile. ‘‘And for the first 
time in ten years, Mrs. Cox shall have the 
happiness of going to the supper as a guest 
with no responsibilities to shoulder, and no 
work to do.’’ 

And Mrs. Cox, glancing round the circle of 
really sympathetic faces, lowered her head, and 
realized that her real martyrdom had begun. 
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happy-go-lucky life; but to-day, in our big 
ships, it is a large apartment, upon which open 
staterooms, usually with two berths, but some- 
times with but one, so that the young officer 
now begins his sea service nearly as comfort- 
ably off as if he were with the senior officers in 
the ward-room. 
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In the Junior Officers’ Mess. 


HERE are not, however, midshipmen 
alone in the junior officers’ quarters. 
There are sure to be the paymaster’s 
clerk, and all young ensigns who are not 
watch-officers,—officers of the deck,—and the 
second lieutenants of marines not in command 
of the marine guard, and young pay-oflicers 
of the rank of ensign, but not at the head of 
the pay department. 

The junior officers’ mess has a steward, a 
cook and a number of servants according to the 
size of the mess—always at least four. 

The young officer’s arrival and reporting is 
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YOUNG NAVAL OFFICER INSTRUCTING ENLISTED SEAMEN IN GUNNERY. 


entered in the ship’s log, much as is the arrival | 


on board of a barrel of beef or a box of hard- | 
tack, nothing being too large or too trivial to be 
entered in this record of the ship’s history. 

Unless there be some special reason to prevent, | 
he is at once put on duty, probably as a junior 
officer of the watch, which for four hours at a 
time he must stand as assistant to his senior, | 
the officer of the deck. He must assist that | 
officer in the multifarious affairs in progress 

about the great space, three-quarters of an acre | 
in extent, stretching five hundred feet fore and | 
aft, and perhaps eighty feet broad—the begin- | 
ning of the great and complex mass which with | 
its fifty feet of depth, holds a population of 

eight hundred men, the steam machinery of an | 
Atlantic liner, the electrical plant of a large | 
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| city, the guns of a great fortress, and is itself a 


fortress of the most powerful class. 

His duties as his life expands may give him 
control of the most powerful explosives, of elec- 
tricity on a great scale, of steam machinery of 
the highest power; as a navigator he is an 
astronomer: he must be a student of interna- 
tional law, he must sit as a member of a court, 
he must be a soldier when landed; he must 
know enough of hygiene to take care of his 
men; he must have the complicated etiquette 
of the service at his mental finger-tips, and he 
must know how to conduct himself when sent 
on duty calls aboard foreign ships, or when 
presented to the head of his own or of a foreign 
state. There are, in fact, few phases of life, 
technical or social, which he does not have to 


be prepared to meet. 
W ally do duty somewhat as the officer of 

the day in the army, and the mid- 
shipman stands the actual deck-watch, calling 
his senior when necessary. At sea, if in 
squadron, his duty largely consists in meas- 
uring the distance of the ship next ahead, 
in order that position may be accurately kept. 
This is a duty of no small importance; the 
ships are but four hundred yards from fore- 
mast to foremast, so that in actuality the bow 
of the one is but about two hundred and 
forty yards from the stern of the other. There 
may be one of these great monsters weighing 
fifteen or twenty thousand tons on either beam, 
all plowing through the sea, rarely at less than 
ten knots, or it may be at fifteen or a good deal 
more. Accuracy of position is thus of the 
utmost importance for safety in manceuvers, 
|and the fault of one means trouble for all, 
calling down the wrath of the admiral upon the 
| captain of the offending ship. 

But the new officer does much more. He 
is assigned to a turret of eight- or twelve-inch 
guns, or to a division of lighter guns under the 
| eye of a senior officer, and becomes in a ‘‘divi- 
| sion’? much what a lieutenant is in a company 
of soldiers. Or he may be assigned to the 
engine-room, the powder division, or electrical 
or torpedo duty. 

In the gun division he must aid in the care 
of the guns and all ordnance material, in the 
drill of the men, in looking after their clothing 
and general neatness. He must assist in pre- 
paring requisitions for clothing and other 
articles drawn from the paymaster; he will 
probably be required to be present when such 
articles are issued and attest the issue, and 
when doing so see that everything in quality, 
| pattern and color is in accord with the regu- 
lations. 

He must have a book containing copies of 
| watch, quarter, station, fire and boat-drills; 
a copy of all orders, of the complicated routine 
| and of all other written instructions concerning 
the duty aboard ship. He 
will probably have charge 
of a boat and of its crew, 
be responsible for its 
neatness and readiness for 
service, whether ordinary or 
for an expedition; he will 
be a constant drill-master 
at the great guns, or as an 
infantryman; he will in- 
struct in signals of several 
kinds until the more select 
of his men become as know- 
ing in them as a telegraph- 
operator; he will deal with 
wireless telegraphy, and he 
will, clothed in overalls, 
crawl through the compart- 
ments of the double bottom, 
leaving no nook or angle 
unobserved, for steel ships 
require constant watching. 

Such are a few of the 
midshipman’s duties, most 
of which are common to all 
the officers except the execu- 
tive and navigator. And in 
this time of shortness of 
officers he may be charged 
with all the duties of a 
watch- and divisional-officer 
and do the same things 
which are done by those 
much older in the service 
and much higher in rank. 
When he is a watch-officer, 
every officer of the ship 
except the captain and executive officer is his 
subordinate during the period of his watch; 
for the watch-officer, unless either of the two 
superiors mentioned be present, is in control of 
the movements of the ship, and responsible for 
carrying out all orders and every detail of duty. 


Keeping the Distance. 


HILE in port, the watch-officers usu- 








In His Brief Spare Time. 


NE may well and correctly imagine that 
the midshipman has but little spare time. 

There is but slight leisure for him, 
whether in port or at sea ; his life is one of seri- 
ous, hard, but varied work. And for the two 
years after leaving the Naval Academy, he must 
study for his final passing-examination, upon 
which his final standing in his class will 




















depend, The papers for this examination are 
prepared at the Naval Academy and are sent, 
strictly sealed, to the various squadrons. The 
results are returned to the academy and 
marked. 

Upon passing this, the midshipman becomes 
an ensign, and must remain in this rank for 
three years, doing probably throughout this 
whole time the duty of a full-fledged watch- 
and divisional-officer, with all the heavy respon- 
sibilities which may fall to such a position. 

At the end of three years another examina- 
tion of great strictness must be passed for his 
lieutenancy. 
him in this is that it is merely a passing- 
examination; he may not ‘‘lose numbers’’ as 
in the preceding one. 

Just now there are so many vacancies that 
the ensign, after his three years, goes at once 
into the grade of full lieutenant, so that in five 
years from leaving the academy, or say at the 
age of twenty-five or twenty-six, he finds him- 
self ranking with a captain in the army and 
with the same pay. 

It may, perhaps, be said that I have drawn 
too rosy a picture of the young officer’s life, 
for to some the life has serious drawbacks, and 
one of the most serious is his deprivation of 
home life. 

For should he be unwise enough to marry in 
these earlier years, he will find himself but 
little of a home-keeping husband; and the 
young wife will spend many a weary month or 
perhaps year in unhappy solitariness, unless 
there be children to console her. 

The young officer should, in fact, make up 
his mind to forego matrimony until he has 
reached a rank which will allow him to take 
his part of the administrative service ashore; a 
duty as necessary to the navy’s efficiency as the 
duty afloat, but in which the junior officers, 
very properly, through want of experience, 
have but small part. Barring this, there is 
but little cause for dissatisfaction with a life 
which in general is full of interest, of hard 
work, and of an experience such as no other 
profession can give. 

And not only does the young officer feel him- 
self part of this great and many-sided organiza- 
tion, but he takes part in a life which brooks 
only the qualities that become a man. 

The sea is not for the weakling. ‘The life 
itself demands the courage, the resolution, the 
resourcefulness of strong character ; it is passed 
upon the most changeful of the earth’s spaces, 
whose smile may in a few hours turn to a 
wrath full of deadliest danger if one is not 
prepared to meet it with a man’s courage and 
a true seaman’s skill and experience. 

The sea is no respecter of persons, and thus 
the navies of America and England are truest 
democracies. The best man in the high sense 
is the most trusted and respected among his 
fellows. The possession of fortune—or, in 
England, of title—carries no weight. It is the 
man who can ‘‘do’’ who is to the fore in the 
navies of both these countries. 

Lord Nelson himself, a son of a country 
parson, typifies the nobly democratic qualities 
of the great service to which he added such 
luster. Our own Farragut, fully as great a 
commander, was the offshoot of a lowly family. 
Sampson, loved and honored of all the service, 
was the son of a day-laborer. All three rose 
to great position through that democratic qual- 
ity of both navies which acknowledges but one 
real basis for high rank and command—capacity. 

Every calling in this world is a compromise ; 
every profession has its good and its bad sides. 
The stock-broker has the anxieties of the stock- 
market to deal with; the merchant and manu- 
facturer those of trade—he may succeed, he 
may fail; the lawyer at the end of a laborious 
life may find himself but a little way up the 
ladder to fame and high emolument ; the bank- 
er’s clerk may come to something or to very 
little; success and fame may or may not come 
to the surgeon or physician. 

There are great money prizes in all businesses 
and professions, but they come to the very few. 
All are sure of much labor, many anxieties, 
and what is worst to some, much monotony of 
life. Almost all are sure of having to go 
through a dull routine of office work in one 
place, year after year, until it becomes a ver- 
itable treadmill. 

The naval officer is free of the money anx- 
ieties of the business man. He has no monotony 
of life to bewail; no social position to strive 
for, because that is assured by his profession, 
and the place he will take will depend on his 
temperament and his own social gifts. He will 
travel the world round, see as much as he 
wishes of the people of the ports and countries 
he visits, go to courts, meet presidents and 
kings. 

But he will never grow rich on his pay; he 
cannot look forward to anything of real home 
life until in his maturer years; he will have an 
anxious time for his family if he marries early ; 
he must live a life aboard ship of severe and 
arduous work, combined with a close compan- 
ionship which requires constant self-restraint 
if his companions are not to his taste. 

On the other hand, he is sure, if he lives and 
does his duty well, of reaching the top of his 
particular ladder, and he may reach, if oppor- 
tunity should serve, great and enduring fame. 

Through it all the officer feels that he is 
doing the nation’s work ; that he is serving not 


The alleviation which comes to | 
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only himself but his country; that he is the 
upholder of its flag and honor on every sea, 
and that whether good or ill befall him, he is 
doing manly and honorable service. 

As one who has been through forty-five 
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ES, indeed, I can take you just 
as well as not. It’s a little bit 
of a brown house on a side street—you 
might have trouble finding it, but I’ve taken 
Alice home several times after club—she is such 
a nice girl.’’ 

Eleanor Barnard did not mean her tone to 
sound condescending, but she was in a particu- 
larly ‘‘elegant’’ mood that afternoon. 

She and Helen Perley were coming down the 


was a newcomer in the school and in the town. 
She was a pleasant, attractive girl, but what 
gave her special prestige in the eyes of her new 
schoolmates was that. her grandfather, now 
dead, had been governor of the state, and her 
father, a brilliant lawyer, although still a 
young man, was spoken of as likely to go even 
further than the elder Perley had done. 

Eleanor Barnard’s father was the owner of a 
large mill, a man who had made his own way 
and fortune, and enjoyed the high esteem of the 
community. In Mrs. Longley’s school Eleanor 
was the only girl who had a carriage at her own 
disposal. It was really her mother’s, and was 
only a very handsome park phaeton drawn by 
a very gentle sorrel horse. 

There was just one shadow over her pleasure 
in the use of the phaeton. Danny, the sorrel, 
was a fine, aristocratic - looking animal, a free 
traveller, and perfectly fearless ; but among her 
father’s delivery horses was one reserved for 
light work only, a crea- 
ture so superlatively 
handsome that in Elea- 
nor’s opinion Danny 
looked like a yellow 
cow beside him. Char- 
lie was a showy, up- 
standing iron-gray, 
beautifully dappled, 
with an arching neck 
and a proudly carried 
tail. Eleanor often 
teased her father to let 
her drive Charlie be- 
fore the phaeton, but 
always met with a 
half-laughing refusal. 

To-day Eleanor had. 
for the first time in- 
vited Helen Perley to 
drive with her in the 
park, and Helen had 
accepted the invitation 
joyously. 

‘*T wonder,’’ she 
said, ‘‘whether, while 
we are up in the neigh- 
borhood, you would 
mind running in with 
me to call on my 
cousin, Maida Fan- 
shaw? I ought to go 
there soon.’’ 

Eleanor was délight- 
ed. She did not know 
Maida Fanshaw —al- 
though she had long 
desired to. The Fan- 
shaws were one of the 
oldest families in town, 
and the thought of call- 
ing upon Maida thus familiarly with Helen 
Perley set all her latent social ambitions to 
purring contentedly. 

She formed a great resolution. When she 
stopped at the livery-stable at noon to order the 
phaeton, she told the man in charge to put 
‘*Prince Charlie,’’ as she called him, into the 
shafts. 

The man looked puzzled. ‘‘Prince Charlie?’’ 
he queried. ‘‘Do you mean that there proud- 
going dapple-gray of Mr. Barnard’s?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ Eleanor replied, a little aanpaty, 
and he ventured a remonstrance. 

‘*Why, miss,’’ he said, ‘‘you don’t want to 
drive that there Charlie horse, do you?’’ 

Yes, Eleanor was sure she did. ‘Please 
have the phaeton at the school promptly at 
half past two,’’ and she swept away, full of 
schoolgirl dignity, leaving the man to scratch 
his head in genuine perplexity. 

At half past two a boy from the stable stood 
at Charlie’s head before the school as Eleanor 
and her guest came down the steps. The hand- 
some gray certainly made a picture, set off by 
Danny’s harness and the stylish phaeton. He 
was not altogether comfortable. His own 
bridle bore neither check-rein nor blinders. 
Danny’s overdraw did not restrain that beauti- 
ful crest and proudly held head, but he tossed 
it impatiently now and then in a way that gave 
him an unusually spirited air. 

Helen noticed it as the girls came down the 
walk. 

‘ ‘Oh! ” 
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she cried. ‘‘Do you drive that 





years of naval experience, the writer can 
frankly and truthfully say that so strongly has 
the naval service always appealed to him, that 
had he again to live his life, he would not care 
to change a year of it. 
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beautiful creature? Aren’t you afraid 
of him ?’’ 

Eleanor laughed as she stood to let Helen 
enter the phaeton. ‘‘He’s perfectly gentle,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and I am used to driving.’’ 

Eleanor took up the reins and whip, and 
they were off. The phaeton was a large one, 
but its weight was nothing as compared with 
that of even a light express wagon with several 
barrels of flour, and Charlie missed the steady- 
ing resistance of his usual load. He put unnec- 
essary strength into propelling the light vehicle, 
and once or twice, at a word from Eleanor, 
he accelerated his express-wagon gait. 

As he settled by degrees into a comprehension 
of his new task, the two girls talked of school 
matters. Helen was not quite prepared, as to 
her Latin, for the class which she could other- 
wise easily enter, and Mrs. Longley had sug- 
gested that Alice Graydon, who was unusually 
clever at Latin, might coach her so as to bring 
her up to the class work. Alice had not been 
at school that day, and Eleanor offered to take 
Helen to see her, after their other call had been 
made. 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ she assented, heartily, to a 
remark of Helen’s, ‘‘Alice is a lovely girl! 


You know she is going to be a teacher. Mrs. 
Longley is giving her every opportunity, and 
she is so deserving.’’ 

‘*She seems very clever,’’ Helen said. 

‘Oh, ever so clever! 


I guess since her 
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father’s illness things haven’t been easy for 
them. He was an employé at the mill before 
his breakdown. Father says he is a most 
worthy man.’’ 

‘*A splendid fellow!’’ were the words in 
which the mill-owner always characterized his 
friend and former bookkeeper ; but then, honest 
John Barnard had never been seated in a park 
phaeton with the granddaughter of an ex-gov- 
ernor, driving to one of the most aristocratic 
houses in town. 

They were outside the park now, and Charlie 
travelled delightfully down the broad, shady 
avenue on which the Fanshaws lived. Eleanor’s 
heart was aglow with pride,—she was glad she 
had made the change, the equipage was cer- 
tainly a most creditable one,—and she reined in 
with a flourish before the Fanshaw mansion. 

Now the beautiful gray was a remarkably 
well-broken animal for his particular line of 
work. A clever beast was Charlie; and the 
boys at the mill were wont to say that if there 
was only some one to unload, he could deliver 
flour without a driver. His one idea in life 
was to do his duty in that station to which he 
had been called. That duty, as he understood 
it, was to bring the back of the delivery wagon 
close up to the curb, so that the flour-barrels 
could be rolled out easily, and when he had 
done this, to turn himself and the front wheels 
in from the center of the street, so as to take up 
as little room as possible. 

Accordingly, at the signal to stop, he took a 
wide sweep out from the cutb, and backing 








suddenly, before his bewildered driver could 
realize what. was happening, he brought the 
phaeton neatly back until the rubber-tired hind 
wheels touched the curb, swinging himself to 
the right, and halted, proudly, when he stood 
exactly at right angles to the body of the 
vehicle. 

Helen gave a little gasp of surprise, and one 
or two passers-by paused to watch. It was 
unusual, at least, to see a park phaeton halted 
in this fashion. . 

Eleanor, white with mortification, wheeled 
Charlie back into line and brought him again 
parallel with the curb. He was a little sur- 
prised, but he was a willing horse, and when 
Eleanor again drew rein he circled out and 
repeated the mancuver, this time with an 
energy of zeal that sent both girls backward 
as the wheels came against the curb. 

By this time a crowd had gathered. 

A gentleman came up, and taking Charlie by 
the bridle, brought him and the phaeton round 
to the curb so that the girls could alight. Eleanor 
had by this time caught sight of two or three 
interested faces in the window of the Fanshaw 
house, and she was fairly faint with humilia- 
tion as she thanked her helper and tied Charlie, 
preparatory to going in with Helen. 

She sat in the Fanshaws’ drawing-room and 
answered concerned questions about Charlie. 

She had never known him to behave that 
way before. Yes, he was perfectly gentle. 
She was sure there was nothing to be afraid of. 
Mrs. Fanshaw was timid about horses, at best, 
and to her it seemed as if Eleanor was taking 
her life in her hands to drive so terrible a crea- 
ture, and poor Eleanor felt guilty and hypo- 
critical as she sought to save some remnant of 
poor, honest ‘‘Charlie horse’s’’ reputation with- 
out disclosing her own ignorance of his ways. 

She could not tell Mrs. Fanshaw and Maida 
that she was driving one of the mill horses. 
And to save her life, she could not have told 
them why she had made the change. She 
thought with longing, affectionate regret of 
poor despised Danny. 
She had never before 
appreciated his per- 
fect training. Charlie 
-horse seemed to her 
like some dreadful 
nightmare which she 
must bear with for a 
season. 

She was so over- 
wrought that she could 
not do justice to either 
horse at the moment, 
or realize that each was 
admirable in his own 
place. She only knew 
that she was uncom- 
fortable, that her new 
acquaintances must 
think her very stupid, 
and that she could 
never again hold up 
her head in their pres- 
ence. She was glad 
when the call ended 
and she and Helen 
were once more beside 
the phaeton. 

Helen was not with- 
out her qualms as she 
surveyed the handsome 
gray, but she had 
good courage, and she 
entered the vehicle 
without demur when 
Eleanor had untied 
Charlie and turned 
him a little from the 
curb. 

He sniffed her curi- 
ously as she did this; 
the blinders prevented him from seeing just what 
sort of outfit he was a part of, and everything 
seemed to him strange and unfamiliar. He 
stood motionless while Eleanor took her seat 
and gathered whip and reins. 

Nor did he move when she gave the little 
chirrup at which Danny was wont to start 
promptly. It is a question, indeed, if he heard 
it. He was listening instead for his own sig- 
nals, the well-known slam of the tail-board of 
the delivery wagon, and Tim Sullivan’s familiar 
shout, ‘‘G’lang there, Charlie horse!’’? And 
neither of these was forthcoming. Instead, 
after an instant’s hesitation, came the light 
flick of Eleanor’s whip. 

She had applied it half-mechanically,—the 
soft lash could hardly hurt a child,—but it was 
a new experience to Charlie. Tim carried no 
whip, and not since the days of his breaking 
had the gray felt a lash. He remembered it, 
however, as occasion for attention. 

He was too gentle to bolt, as many a horse 
would have done, but he began to plunge a 
little, rising slightly first on his forefeet, then 
on his hind ones, as if he were a very large 
and unwieldy rocking-horse. Eleanor reined 
him in sharply, and he reared. Helen gave a 
little ery. 

**Oh!’’ she exclaimed. 
he is safe?’’ 

Before Eleanor could reply, a gentleman 
passing sprang to Charlie’s head. The gray 
understood men, and was quieted at once. 

‘‘’d put my whip up, if I were you,’’ 
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said. ‘‘The horse seems unused to it, and 
surely doesn’t need it.’ 

The implied rebuke stung Eleanor’s sorely 
tried nerves, and she foolishly resented the 
well-meant interference. ‘‘I am quite accus- 
tomed to driving,’’ she said, with what she 
considered her most dignified air. 

‘*Indeed! I am very glad to hear you say 
so.’”? And the gentleman stepped back, with a 
slight smile. 

Fortunately, the situation seemed at last clear 
to Charlie horse, and he started off with great 
energy, the phaeton swaying after him until he 
settled to a steady gait. 

Eleanor stole a side glance at her companion, 
and saw that Helen’s face was scarlet. In- 
stinctively she recognized that her own rude- 
ness to the stranger had made the young girl 
blush, and the flame of shame mounted to her 
own forehead. 

She was too wretched to speak, and they 
drove on in silence for several blocks. It was 
Helen who spoke first. 

“Don’t you think,’’ she said, a little hesi- 
tantly, ‘‘that we had better go right home? I 
can see Alice at school to-morrow.’’ 

Her words were the last blow to poor 
Eleanor’s pride. She would have turned home- 
ward at once, but all unwittingly she had been 
going in the direction of the Graydon house, 
and Charlie’s long, free strides had been carry- 
ing them rapidly forward. The ‘‘little brown 
house on a side street’’ was already in view, 
and nearing it, returning from the daily walk 
that he was now able to take in pleasant 
weather, was Sumner Graydon himself. 

He and Charlie were old friends, and the 
gray had already espied him, and now made 
straight for the curb, for the horse was the 
pampered pet of all hands at the mill. 

‘*For goodness’ sake!’’ Mr. Graydon ex- 
claimed, as he recognized the outfit. ‘“‘Is it 
really you, Eleanor? What has happened to 
Danny? How on earth did you ever undertake 
to drive Charlie horse?’’ 

He had known Eleanor since her babyhood, 
and called her by her first name as a matter of 
course. 

‘*You and your friend must have wanted a 
drive bad,’’? he added, rubbing Charlie’s nose 
affectionately; and still flushing crimson, 
Eleanor introduced Helen. 

‘*Harmon Perley’s daughter?’’ the ex-book- 
keeper said, shaking hands cordially. ‘‘I’m 
glad to see you—we’re all proud of your father 
these days!’’ And Helen thanked him, beam- 
ing with pleasure. 

Alice had spied them from the window, and 
came running down the walk. 

**O girls!’’ shecried. ‘‘How lovely! Aren’t 
you coming in?” 

Then she recognized the gray. 
she said, ‘‘where is Danny? If this isn’t 
Charlie, dear old Charlie horse!’’ And she, 
too, fell to patting the handsome head. 

Helen surveyed her hostess in mingled doubt 
and perplexity. She did not understand. It 
was very strange, and Eleanor, white now 
with a sick sense of what her own folly might 
be costing her, could not meet her glance. 

**How in the world did he go in a phaeton?’’ 
Mr. Graydon asked, oblivious of their silence. 
**He’s the best horse that ever trotted.’”’ This 
with a hearty slap on the broad neck. ‘‘But [ 
shouldn’t exactly call him a park animal. Is 
your father going to let you use him?’’ 

After all, there was a broad streak of John 
Barnard’s honesty in his daughter, and raising 
her head, Eleanor answered bravely, if not very 
firmly. 

‘*Father doesn’t know I’ve got him,’’ she 
said. ‘‘But I’ve always wanted to drive him, 
and so to-day I had him put in.”’ 

‘*For pity’s sake, what for, when you have 
a horse like Danny ?’’ 

Truth had risen triumphant, and Eleanor 
met the question, although her face flamed 
again. 

‘*Because I was a silly goose,’’ she said, 
speaking very low and fast. ‘I thought 
Charlie would look more stylish—and I didn’t 
know how he drove.’’ 

Mr. Graydon was very busy tying Charlie, 
and his face was hidden. If his shoulders 
shook a little, it might have been because he 
was coughing. Alice led the way to the house, 
and not until they were all three in the pleasant 
living-room did any one speak. Then Eleanor 
broke silence. 

**You may as well laugh, girls,’’ she said. 
“T was a silly goose, and I’ve made myself 
ridiculous, and O Helen, I was awfully rude 
to that gentleman !’’ 

Helen’s arm was about her in a minute. 

**You’re a dear, honest girl, Eleanor,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I like you for it!’’ 

It seemed as if Charlie went better when, 
after a delightful call with Alice, Helen’s 
errand was accomplished and the two girls 
started homeward. At all events, the air was 
cleared, and they were happy. . 

At Helen’s suggestion, they left the horse 
and carriage at the stable, and walked home 
from there, cementing a friendship that was 
to be a pleasure to them throughout their 
lives. It was a hard experience for Eleanor, 
but more than once, in after years, she felt 
grateful to Charlie horse for helping to nip in 
the bud the little sprouts of snobbery that had 
been so ready to take root in her character. 
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blizzard in the Black Hills country, and I 
took the last chance out of our gulch, by 
way of the Sidney branch stage line. 

And because there was no bank within 
reach, I was compelled to travel with what 
gold my partner and I had ‘‘cleaned up’’ 
during the season. This was some two hun- 
dred ounces. I carried it in a small valise 
which I kept between my feet in the coach. 
From Custer City on we were crowded with 
outgoing passengers, three in a seat, and two 
on the boot with our driver. 

For thirty-six hours the snow fell and the 
wind blew; each team was used up as we 
wallowed into a station for the change. How 
our driver kept to his trail in the night will 
ever be a mystery to me. 

It was a bone-wearying business for us all. 
About midnight, somewhere between the Chey- 
enne and White rivers, I fell asleep, muffled 
in my great buffalo coat. When I awoke we 
had passed the White River stage- 
station. I found myself sitting easier. 
One of my seat-mates was gone; 
then, in shuffling my feet, I missed 
my grip, and quickly discovered that 
that was gone, too! 

Sick with alarm and suspense, I 
opened the coach side-door and called 
to the driver to stop. I quickly told 
him what I had missed, and together 
with his aid and that of awakened 
passengers, the coach was thoroughly 
searched. It was of no use; my gold 
had gone with the outgoing pas- 
senger, either by design or mistake. 
He was a young fellow who had 
claimed to be employed at the White 
River Indian agency, and he had got 
off at the last stage-ranch. 

Driver and passengers did their 
best to dissuade me, some of them 
even taking hold of me to get me into 
the coach; but I broke away from 
them, and plunging into the storm 
started back upon a trail fast filling 
with snow. 

I had left a homestead in north- 
western Iowa, after two ‘“‘grass- 
hopper years,’’ mortgaged for a 
thousand dollars to pay old debts 
and to furnish my wife and two 
children with the means of support 
until I should get back to them; 
and I had been carrying the all of 
a partner who had left a large family 
worse off than my own. 

In the desperation of the moment 
it seemed to me that I had better 
perish than go home penniless. Upon the 
whole, I never remember such bitter moments 
as those I spent struggling in the drifts until 
daylight, and keeping my course at last solely 
by direction of the wind. I had only the 
despairing hope that daylight and the cessation 
of the storm would find me within sight of the 
stage-station or of some habitation where I could 
ask for information. 

I believed that the thief, for such I had no 
doubt the man was, would hardly venture to 
leave the stage-ranch or its vicinity during that 
night, and I hoped that I should be able to 
take his trail in the morning. 

Before daylight it had ceased snowing and 
had cleared away overhead; but the wind still 
blew and the snow still crawled fast enough to 
fill a man’s tracks quickly. 

Sunrise found me on a high plateau with 
nothing in sight but white drifts and curling 
gusts of snow. The wind had changed at day- 
light, but I knew that the direction I should 
take to cover the back trail of the stage was 
nearly due north. However, I had no means 
of knowing whether or not I had passed the 
stage-ranch or how far I was to right or left of 
the trail. 

Weary, hungry and sick at heart, I plodded 
endlessly over the waste of snow, going north 
still at a venture. It was about nine o’clock 
when I came upon what seemed to be truly 
the ‘‘jumping-off place.’’ 

I then stood upon a great height looking far 
out—a score of miles—over a white plain 
threaded with creeks. Along these, fringes of 
skeleton trees showed their tops above the 
crawling drifts. Directly at my feet lay a 
series of descending notches and ridges partly 
pine-grown, forming a great gap miles in 
extent. Through such a gap called Salt Pork 
Cafion I knew the stage route ran after crossing 
White River, and I scanned its lower reaches 
eagerly for sign of smoke or habitation. 

There was none in sight, but I plunged into 
the big gap less hopelessly. In a moment I 
was out of the rough wind, which had shifted 
completely to the southwest, and had entered a 
region of magic, white and calm, each cluster 
of evergreens laden with wreaths of snow 
which had fallen straight down upon them, 
sheltered in their deep pockets. 

The ridges were mostly bare, and to one of 
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these I kept. The drifts on the heights were 
hard-packed and the walking was compara- 
tively easy. I had made a considerable descent, 
seeing no sign of a living thing. Suddenly, in 
crossing a shallow notch, I came out of a cluster 
of pines and found myself face to face with a 
man leading four ponies in a string. 

He had been seaching for strays on foot, 
without bridle or saddle or other halter than a 
coil of picket rope. He greeted me cheerily. 

‘*The stage-ranch you want, eh?’ he said, 
in answer to my hurried query. ‘‘It’s down 
the cafion and then down the river; take you 
till noon to get there. Lost?’’ 

Seeing that he looked honest, I told my story 
briefly. His face grew eloquent as I talked. 

‘*Say,’’ he said, ‘‘I believe you’re in luck; 
just crossed your man’s fresh trail twenty 
minutes back—leastwise so I surmise! He’s 
one 0’ Doc Littleton’s gang o’ rustlers an’ 
road-agents. He has to cross this cafion over 
the divide and into the next to get to Doc’s 
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HE TURNED TO LOOK AS I LOOKED. 


ranch up White River; has to go afoot same’s 
I did to rustle my horses. Got a gun?’’ 

Much excited at his information, I drew a 
heavy revolver from my greatcoat pocket. 

**Good!’’ he exclaimed, and there was fight 
written all over him as he swiftly untied his 
string of horses and turned them loose. ‘‘Now 
we’ll hit that rustler’s trail—he’s shore your 
man. Wish we had enough white men round 
here to blow Doe’s place off the earth; ought 
to have been done long ago. Now come on.’’ 

And with new hope in my heart, I followed 
this energetic ally, who seemed as blithe for a 
fight as a game-cockerel. As we hurried along 
the ridge on his back trail, he told me that his 
name was Lawton, that he lived on the Indian 
reservation below, and that his ponies had run 
off before the wind and taken to this cafion. 
He had started out before daylight, as soon as 
it stopped snowing, and afoot because no horse 
could carry a man over the river-bottoms and 
the cross drifts of the cafion. 

“T’m what they call a squaw-man,’’ he 
added, flashing a smile at me. ‘‘My wife shore 
is a breed, but she suits me all right.’’ 

He explained also that he was taking his 
horses up on the plateau, and would, he 
thought, be able to ride home by way of the 
stage road. All this as we hurried forward at 
a dog-trot. Presently we crossed by way of 
two spurs to another long ridge, and here came 
upon the tracks he had discovered, plainly to 
be seen upon the frosty rims of the hard drifts. 
They followed the ridge upward, and we fol- 
lowed them at as fast a gait as my tired legs 
could manage. 

In a half-hour of running we came within 
sight of our man. We saw him go down off 
the plateau a half-mile or so ahead of us. 
Apparently he was unsuspicious of pursuit, for 
he gave no glance behind. 

I remarked to Lawton that the man was not 
carrying a valise. ‘‘Shucks!’’ was his com- 
ment. ‘‘He ain’t a fool !’’ 

Ten minutes later we were racing down a 
ridge ; the man, ina greatecoat, —I had shed mine 
when we left the ponies,—was plodding along 
three hundred yards ahead. We were some- 
what nearer when the fellow, doubtless catch- 
ing the crunch of our feet on the drifts, turned 
sharply about. 

My companion ahead made an amicable 
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gesture, as if we were bent on a friendly errand ; 
but the fellow threw off his overcoat with 
frantic celerity and started away at the top of 
his speed. I could see two big revolvers bang- 
ing at his hips, and felt the amplest assurance 
that he was the man who had occupied a seat 
with me the day before, the man I was after. 

I never could have caught him by myself. 
I was too nearly at the limit of endurance. 
But my friend, the ‘‘squaw-man,’’ clad lightly, 
considering the weather, and wearing rough- 
soled moccasins, sped away from me, fleet and 
untired. He gained on the road-agent from 
the start. 

The rascal quickly saw that he was being 
overhauled, and in two or three minutes he ran 
down upon a ridge projecting to the south 
almost at right angles to the one we were fol- 
lowing. 

Instantly I saw his game. Off to the left, at 
the end of the spur, and across a gully, was 
fighting cover, a rough tumble of rock ledges. 
From the cover of one of those notches he could 
stand off two men indefinitely. 

Another ridge directly in front of me ran into 
the same gorge, cutting acutely with one of its 
spurs the angle he had taken. Seizing this 
manifest advantage, I raced down the rough 
incline. My ridge descended more sharply, too, 
than the one our quarry had taken, and in spite 
of his utmost speed, I reached the 
bottom of the ravine in time to get 
between him and the rocks. 

The desperado, on a rise, hesi- 
tated not an instant, but turned 
squarely toward me and came plow- 
ing down a steep drift, alighting on 
his face at the bottom of the ravine. 
In tense excitement I drew my 
revolver as the man got to his feet 
—plainly now my seat-mate of the 
day before. 

He had a six-shooter in hand, 
and fired the first shot. I felt the 
wind of his bullet on my cheek, and 
saw the barrel of my own pistol 
waver, covering half the side-hill 
behind him as I sought to draw a 
bead. He fired another shot and 
missed. He, too, was panting with 
exertion. I had not realized how 
nearly exhausted I was. I fired 
practically at random; then I felt a 
numbing stroke on my right shoul- 
der, and sank to my knees on the 
snow. My revolver slid out of my 
hand. 

‘*You’re an easy one,’’ said the 
road -agent, brutally. He aimed 
deliberately at me. ‘‘The last of 
John Gleason,’’ was my thought as 
I looked into the muzzle of his 
weapon at twenty paces. 

Then a shrill, high-keyed yell 
sounded from the ridge and discon- 
certed his aim. He turned to look 
as I looked, and we saw upon a 
drift the squaw-man coming—on 
his back, feet first, shooting the incline in the 
flight of an arrow. 

I saw the road-agent make a swift exchange 
of revolvers and go forward, indifferent to me, 
as the newcomer plowed into the snow at our 
level. I saw Lawton get to his feet with the 
light of battle blazing in his eyes; and the two 
advanced upon each other, deliberately firing at 
forty yards. 

I heard shots, four or five in quick succes- 
sion, and then, in the wink of an eye, the 
whole scene vanished. When I came to myself 
Lawton was rubbing snow in my face, and I 
heard his voice, sounding afar off: 

**So, you’re coming round! Man, you must 
have been all done up. That scratch on 
your shoulder wouldn’t have stopped a game- 
chicken !’’ 

‘*That’s what,’’ assented a grim voice. 
**Now, if he’d got it in his gun arm like this!’’ 
and glancing away, I saw the road-agent 
squatted on the snow, holding hard with his left 
hand to a bleeding right arm. 

Then I got to a sitting posture, apologizing 
for my weakness. My new friend quickly 
dressed my wound with rough surgery. Then 
he bandaged the arm of our late antagonist 
with stout lining torn from his coat. 

When this was done he turned to me. ‘‘You’ve 
got two guns in your lap there, and I’ve got 
your dust. I’ll go git my horses and tote you 
fellows to the stage-ranch by some old trail. 
Now don’t go to sleep again.’’ 

And away he went as blithely as if nothing 
had happened. 

Hardly had he got over a ridge when the 
road-agent, sitting ten paces away, got to his 
feet. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I must be going. So 
long !’’ 

In vain I commanded him to come back and 
leveled a revolver at his body, with a hand 
steadier now. He paid not the slightest heed, 
and my finger refused to crook on the trigger. 

When my friend in need returned with his 
ponies and my coat, I was half-frozen and 
wholly useless; yet I got the worst berating 
I ever had for my failure to shoot our late 
captive. 

My friend got me to the stage-ranch in some 
way, and I said to him all the things he would 
let me say in appreciation of his service. It was 
some days before I could take stage for home. 
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THE “ HALF-MOON.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


B pmol friendly feeling toward this country is 
officially and poetically expressed in the gift 
by the Mikado of several thousand Japanese 
cherry-trees for the public parks of Washington 
and New York. 


pect that millionaire paid a handsome 
compliment to his wife, on the occasion of 
their fortieth wedding anniversary, when he 
sent a check of one thousand dollars to the aged 
minister who married them. 
" average of eight new churches built every 
day in this country, as statistics show to 
have been the case for the past twenty years, 
indicates that there is little reason to be pessi- 
mistic regarding the religious future of America. 
Moreover, church-membership is growing faster 
than the population. 
\y important suggestion, and one well worthy 
of consideration, was made by a formal 
resolution of the Grand Army of the Republic 
at its last national encampment. It was urged 
that one school under the jurisdiction of every 
local board of education in the country should 
be named the Lincoln School, in commemoration 
of the great President. 
etween 1864, when the coinage of the two- 
cent piece was authorized, and 1873, when 
it was discontinued, over forty-eight million 
coins of that denomination were issued, and 
only seventeen million have been returned to 
the United States Treasury. What has become 
of the remaining thirty million and more—for 
very rarely is a two-cent piece now seen in cir- 
culation? The problem of where the pins go 
is not the only one of its kind. 


Me has been said against the nickel theaters 
and moving-picture shows, how so numer- 
ous in many cities, but it has remained for the 
saloon interests of Chicago to oppose them in a 
way which is really a high form of praise for 
them. The saloon-keepers of that city object to 
the locating of these cheap places of amusement 
in their neighborhood on the ground that their 
presence ‘‘hurts business.’’ 
many men who formerly spent their evenings 
in the saloon now take their families to the 
nickel theaters. 2 
ustralia is a long way to go for a sporting 
trophy, but three Americans are to make 
the journey thither to bring back the Davis 
lawn-tennis cup, emblem of the championship 
of the world. Great Britain sent three players 
to this country to contend with the United 
States for the privilege of challenging Aus- 
tralia. They were not the best British tennis- 
players, arid were easily defeated. Now the 
Americans who are going to the southern hem- 
isphere on their sporting errand are not the 
best players of this country, but they hope to 
‘lift?’ the cup. ia 
fe Half-Moon—a reproduction of Henry 
Hudson’s ship as near like the original as 
skilful designers could make it—is this week on 
its way up the Hudson River. ‘The parade up 
the noble stream named after the English 
explorer is the culmination of the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration. It suggests a variety of 
amazing contrasts. The change from the small, 
clumsy, wind-borne Half-Moon to the giant 
ocean-liner is not so great as the transformation 
of the uninhabited shores of the river into the 
populous cities that now line its banks, with 
their towering buildings, their underground 
passages, and their world-wide commerce. 


ho says that the ordinary Englishman is 

not sentimental? In August the last 
cable street-car line in London was discontin- 
ued, and the electric tram of the London 
County Council took its place. The cable line 
was also the first in Europe, for it was opened 
in 1884, over Highgate Hill, in the extreme 
northerly suburbs of London. The occasion of 
the discontinuance of the line was marked by 
an astonishing demonstration. Great crowds 


assembled along the line on the evening when 
the last cars were run, and each car was cheered 
as it left the foot of the hill on its journey. 
Toward the end of the evening every car was 
so crowded that it was impossible to collect 
fares. Each car as it went off service was 
greeted with ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ sung by the 


They say that’ 














bystanders, led by a man playing a cornet. 
Men and women fought to get on the last car, 
and most of them were provided with colored 
lights, firecrackers and sticks, which they used 
to increase the boisterousness of the demonstra- 
tion. It seems to have been an occasion not so 
much of rejoicing that a better system of trans- 
portation was to be established as of a senti- 
mental leave-taking of an old friend. 


{ae increase in the price of food has been 
predicted lately by men who are capable of 
taking broad views, and who use well-known 
facts to justify their prediction. It is certain, 
as Mr. Hill points out, that the surplus pro- 
duction of wheat is steadily diminishing. As 
the population inereases, and as the area 
devoted to grain and the agricultural popula- 
tion does not increase in proportion, it results 
that the people consume more and have less to 
sell in Europe. If this state of things continues 
for a long time, the United States will need to 
import wheat. But the process of diminution 
is slow, and a deficiency of wheat is years in 
the future. The meat situation is different. 
There is said to be at the present time a great 
deficiency of cattle, and if that is the fact, the 
price of beef, and of other meats in conse- 
quence, will soon be much higher. But that 
condition of things need not and will not be 
permanent, since the high price will stimulate 
the raising of more cattle. 
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LOOKING AHEAD. 
Our place is forward, not abaft; 
We are the pilots of our craft. 
Selected. 
* ¢ 


MORE SPEEDY JUSTICE. 


here are welcome indications that the pro- 
- verbial delays of the law may be less 

prolonged and less exasperating in the 
future than they frequently are at the present 
time. The need of reforms to bring about a 
more prompt.administration of justice has long 
been recognized, and neither judges nor lawyers 
dispute that there is often ample justification 
for the discontent caused by the slow processes 
of the courts in both civil and criminal cases, 
the frequent retrials of the same case, and the 
actual miscarriage of justice through petty tech- 
nicalities. - 

In New York a committee of judges of the 
Supreme Court has made a report recommending 
important changes which will simplify pleadings 
and expedite litigation. While an old and con- 
servative state is doing this, the appellate courts 
of Oklahoma, the youngest state, are also seek- 
ing to render justice more swift and sure by 
refusing to consider appeals based on mere 
technicalities. A constitutional amendment 
embodying a simpler and more effective judi- 


cial system is to be submitted to the voters of. 


New Jersey this month at a special election. 

More important still in its general effects is 
the action of the American Bar Association at 
its recent meeting in adopting a report urging 
Congress to pass a law providing, first, that 
no judgment shall be set aside or reversed or 
new trial granted on mere technical errors in 
the lower courts; and second, that in a jury 
case facts may be determined separately from 
questions of law, and thus remove the necessity 
of going over all the evidence again if there is 
a second trial. 

Such a law, if passed by Congress would, of 
course, apply only to the national courts, but 
beyond question it would be followed by similar 
legislation in many states, and then two of the 
greatest causes of the law’s delays will be 
removed. It is known that the bill will have 
strong support in Congress. 


THE LURE OF THE UNKNOWN. 


rom the earliest days the lure of the un- 
known has been something mankind could 
not resist. To travel in new lands and 
sail uncharted seas, to go where no one had 
gone before, to find what others had sought in 
vain—this has always stirred the blood of the 
race, and has led its bolder spirits into the 
perils and the achievements of great adventures. 

Such things as the search for the Golden 
Fleece and the quest of the Holy Grail gave 
expression to this before the great era of dis- 
covery and exploration, and in more modern 
times there has been the splendid struggle to 
wrest the final secret from the frozen north. 

Now that this last goal has been attained, 
there is little left, geographically speaking, to 
stir the imagination of men; but this is far 
from meaning that the realm of the unknown 
is all explored, or that the lure of its mysteries 
is calling with a less potent appeal. The field 
of scientific activity is constantly broadening, 
and in the many new worlds which it offers for 
conquest the fascination of seeking out the 
unknown is only equaled by the blessings and 
benefits which follow for humanity when the 
victory is won. 

Medical science has gone far, but the road is 
still long before it. The glowworm reminds 
man that he has yet to produce light without 
heat, and the electric eel hints at the unsolved 
problem of electric power without waste in the 
transformation of energy. The fish mocks the 
efforts of the submarine navigator, and the bird 





those of the aviator. Thus nature points the 
way to the experimenter and the explorer. 
Then in the sphere of psychic phenomena how 
little is known, how much remains to be discov- 
ered! Even if the mastery of the earth’s surface 
be practically complete, the realm of the un- 
known looms vaster and beckons mere alluringly 
than ever as mankind advances. 
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A YOUNG GIRL. 


If you but knew! 
I see the morning of the world in you. 
Mary Burt Messir. 
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THE RIGHT AGE. 


discussion has recently been waged with 

mirth-provoking heat in England on the 

question, ‘‘What is the right age for a 
woman to marry ?’’ : 

It has something of the vagueness of that 
classic Yankee query, ‘‘What would you rather 
do or go a-fishing?’’ But ignoring that, in 
the exigency of a silly-season argument, it is 
evident that any satisfactory answer to the 
problem must rest on the solid foundation of 
Artemas Ward’s dictum in regard to poultry- 
farming. ‘‘The best time to set a hen,’’ he 
declared, out of his experience with State of 
Maine fowls, ‘‘is when a hen is ready to set.’’ 

Unless a given woman or man, champion at 
tennis or football, or innocent of athletic accom- 
plishments, wants to be married so much as 
temporarily to obscure other desires, it is safe 
to say that the ‘‘right’? moment has not come. 

Granting the presence of this absorbing wish, 
other facts call for investigation and considera- 
tion. Youthful marriages have their advantages 
and their disadvantages. So have middle-aged 
marriages. So have marriages when there is 
discrepancy of age. 

If a boy and girl adapt themselves more easily 
to each other’s habits, the older couple practise 
a steadier self-control. A/ffectionate impulsive- 
ness is a pleasant element in life, and so also is 
the good sense which often strengthens with 
years. 

The one fact about marriage which married 
and single ought to know and act upon, even 
without newspaper enlightenment, is that it 
does not in and of itself insure a state of com- 
plete blessedness. Like the other good gifts of 
life, it may be spoiled in the using. Like them, 
too, it is certain to be best enjoyed by the best 
folk, and its pleasures lie largely along the lines 
of other rational satisfactions—lines of self- 
control, of wise adjustment, and of unselfishness 
practised by both the high-contracting parties. 

For such persons, illuminated by the mystery 
of personal love, all seasons are ‘‘the right 
time’’ and all ages ‘‘the right age.’’ 
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THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 


ihe new tariff law contains one unusual 

feature, introduced for the purpose of 

increasing foreign trade by bargaining. 
Within about six months the rates of duty will 
be increased twenty-five per cent. on all dutiable 
goods imported from countries which do not 
grant to goods imported from America the 
lowest rates which their laws allow. Whenever 
any such country ceases to discriminate against 
American goods, the maximum rate of duty 
may be removed and the minimum rate substi- 
tuted. 
It was evidently necessary to provide some 
way for ascertaining what are the various rates 
of duty imposed by the customs laws of the 
countries of the world, and to learn whether 
American goods are allowed to enter their ports 
at the lowest rates of duty imposed on the goods 
of any other country. President Taft, acting 
under the law, has appointed a commission of 
three to do this necessary work. It consists 
of a college professor of political economy, the 
editor of a stock-breeders’ paper, and one of 
the assistant secretaries of the Treasury, whose 
vocation is that of a newspaper-writer. ‘These 
men will have the assistance of such experts 
as they may need. 

It will not be the business of this new com- 
mission to make a tariff law to displace the 
Payne-Aldrich law. It will be engaged chiefly 
in the interpretation of the tariff laws of other 
countries; but it ought to obtain a mass of 
information that will be useful when the time 
comes for the next revision of the American 
tariff. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF A LIFE. 


ihe grave has recently closed over the re- 
mains of one whom history will probably 

deem the greatest and most successful 
railroad organizer this country has yet produced. 
It is not for The Companion to discuss his 
methods or his acts, nor to pronounce any judg- 
ment, whether of eulogy or of blame, upon his 
career. But the circumstances of his illness 
and death suggest the thought that it is still pos- 
sible, in this great country of near a hundred 
million inhabitants and of untold billions of 
wealth, for one man in private station to acquire 
such power and influence that his life or death 
is of far greater importance than the life or 
death of any statesman. . 
Like many another famous American, Mr. 











Harriman passed his boyhood in poverty. He 
died the possessor of great wealth. But it was 
not his money that gave him power. It was 
his intellect, his broad-mindedness, his fore- 
sight, his energy, his power of organization, 
his general superiority over his associates in 
knowledge and in will that gave him both his 
wealth and his commanding position in the 
financial and railroad world. 

Whether these great gifts were used well or 
ill, for good or for evil, does not change the 
fact that when his fatal illness began he was at 
the head of the greatest system, of the greatest 





| system of systems, of railroads in the world. 


Questions of extensions, of alliances, of amal- 
gamations, rested with him. What he favored 
would be undertaken and completed. What he 
disapproved would be abandoned. The purses 
of the poor as well as of the rich were at his 
command for any enterprise he might propose, 
because experience told every one that his enter- 
prises resulted in wealth for his associates as 
well as for himself. 

It is not strange that the life of such a man 
should be deemed a matter of the greatest im- 
portance, nor that the apprehension of his death 
should cause fear of a financial disaster. It is 
strange—is it for good or for ill?—that any man 
should be able to acquire such an ascendency 
in a financial community where there are many 
giants, and where there is a constant war of 
great interests. 

Whatever else may be said of Mr. Harriman, 
it is to his credit that he left the great properties 
over which his influence was predominant in 
such a shape that his policies could be carried 
out after his death. It is also to the credit of 
his associated financiers that they did not allow 
his death to precipitate a panic. 
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WHAT THE CUBAN LOTTERY MEANS. 


ihe first drawing of the Cuban national 
lottery was held in the treasury building 
in Havana early last month. Three 
hundred thousand dollars were received from 
purchasers of tickets, and two hundred thou- 
sand dollars were distributed among the ticket- 
holders, leaving a profit of one hundred thousand 
dollars for the government. 

This lottery is a roundabout way of robbing 
the poorest of the Cubans, for it is always the 
poor and improvident who hope some day to 
get something for nothing and to live in ease 
thereafter. To attract such, the highest prize 
was fixed at sixty thousand dollars. But 
assuming that every ticket drew a prize, the 
only certainty was that out of every dollar paid 
in, the government would take thirty - three 
cents and return the rest. The government is 
bound to win, and nearly every ticket-holder is 
bound to lose. 

The principality of Monaco, with the gam- 
bling-house in Monte Carlo, now loses its unique 
distinction of being a government supported by 
gaming. The other civilized nations have passed 
beyond the primitive stage where such things 
are thought legitimate, and the United States 
has reached the stage where it not only prohibits 
lotteries, but will not permit the tickets of lot- 
teries licensed by the states or by foreign coun- 
tries to go through the mails or to be carried 
by express companies. 

The stage of development of Cuba is indicated 
more surely by this lottery than by any other 
act of its government ; for the institutions which 
@ people support disclose their intellectual and 
moral condition. Much regret is felt in the 
United States that Cuba has placed itself fifty 
or seventy-five years behind the moral sentiment 
of the most enlightened nations. 


gece a and carefully guarded, there are now 
only about two hundred left of the famous 
cedars of Lebanon which once clothed all the sides 
of the Syrian mountain. So tall and beautiful 
were they in comparison with the trees of Pales- 
tine, that the Hebrew writers celebrated them 
with deathless praise, and from the earliest times 
their soft, white wood was the glory of Jewish 
architecture. They were used in Solomon’s Tem- 
ple and in its successor, and also in the church 
which Constantine built at Bethlehem. The sur- 
viving trees are called by the Arabs the “trees of 
God,” and under their wide-spreading branches 
the clergy of the Greek Church occasionally cele- 
brate mass. Several of the trees in the grove are 
over fifteen hundred years old, and have a height 
of one hundred feet and a circumference of fifty. 
In appearance they more resemble the aged larch 
or the majestic oak than the cedar which is known 
in America. ae 
Ithough the south pole has not yet been reached, 
—Lieutenant Shackleton got almost within 
hailing distance of it,— the British government is 
quietly taking possession of some of the outlying 
islands, and a tract believed to be a part of the 
antarctic continental mass. These have been offi- 
cially declared dependencies of the Falkland 
Islands and under British jurisdiction. Hitherto 
this section of the world has been regarded as a 
“no man’s land.” England can hardly claim pos- 
session by priority of discovery, as some of the 
islands were visited by Dutch whalers and others 
by Americans long before Englishmen ever saw 
them. The lands are of very little value in them- 
selves, but the importance of the British claim lies 
in the recent revival of the whaling business in 
that region. No fewer than ten Norwegian wha- 
ling-vessels were at one time in one of the harbors 
of the South Shetland group last year. Now ne 

















whaler can do business in the coastal waters or 
make use of the harbors without securing an 
annual license at the Falkland Islands. 
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THE WINDOW COMMITTEE. 


rs. Stimson from Middle Village hitched her 
chair closer and opened her mouth in aston- 
ishment. 

“You don’t say!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, I do say,” answered Mrs. Lovejoy, grim 
and uncompromising and hopelessly misnamed. 
“What’s more, I said it to her. It was only yes- 
terday afternoon that I went across the street 
again, and I said, ‘Millicent Dean,’ says I, ‘it’s 
my duty to speak, and speak I must. If you don’t 
feel to wear mournin’ for your poor widowed 
mother that’s gone, why, it’s my duty to tell you 
that the whole neighborhood’s talkin’ about it. 
And, Millicent,’ says I, ‘I’ve buried two husbands, 
as you well know, and I’d take real comfort in 
helpin’ you pick out your things.’ ” 

“What did she say?” demanded Mrs. Stimson, 
hitching even closer in her interest. 

“Why, she just told me that she wished the vil- 
lage would mind its own business. She most 
slammed the door in my face, seems though. 
Why, I was so riled when I got home again that 
I just set down and rocked up as good a fit of the 
blues as you’d wish to see.” 

“But folks said the funeral was lovely,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Stimson, a little puzzled. 

“It was,’ declared Mrs. Lovejoy, solemnly. 
“That funeral was all heart could wish, and Mrs. 
Dean -would have been real satisfied with it. But 
I presume likely that Millicent’d rather do things 
by halves, and she was always one that liked to 
shake her fist at Providence and the whole neigh- 
borhood. Well, I vow to downey if she ain’t there 
now, kitin’ along in that grass-green dress!” 

Mrs. Stimson’s gaze of horror modified as she 
looked at the thin, determined figure swinging into 
the white porch. 

“Millicent always was queer, even from a girl,” 
she said, slowly, ‘‘and I don’t suppose thirty odd 
years have changed her; but you can’t tell me it’s 
vanity that makes a woman wear a dress like that. 
Why, she’s had it these last six years at least. I’d 
like to know, really,” she went on, reflectively 
tying her bonnet strings. 

“It’s hardness of heart and fiyin’ in the face of 
the neighborhood, that’s what it is!” said Mrs. 
Lovejoy, wrathfully. “But I’ll let you know if 
ever I know,” she ended, enigmatically, as she 
sped the parting guest from the last step of the 
porch. 

The cloth-of-gold fields had grown green again, 
the lilacs had bloomed and faded and the old- 
fashioned roses were in their fullest bloom before 
Mrs. Stimson again drove over from Middle Vil- 
lage. That she was excited any one who knew 
her usual calm behavior could have told from the 
determined way that she marched into Mrs. Love- 
joy’s sitting-room. She began immediately: 

““We’ve done Millicent Dean a great injustice. 
She was in Middle Village yesterday, buying her 
mourning. She stayed with my cousin, and Frances 
told me after she’d gone that there’d been expense 
owing to her mother’s illness, and Millicent had 
to choose between the kind of funeral she wanted 
to give her mother and her own mourning. Milli- 
cent never was one to let on,—nor she isn’t the kind 
to run in debt, either,—and as soon as she could 
rake and scrape and scrimp together a little money 
—well, she did just what she’s wanted to do in the 
beginning. She was coming back by the noon 
train, and—why, isn’t that her now?” 

Both the women, again an eager window com- 
mittee, leaned forward with the greatest interest as 
Millicent Dean, determined as ever, even with a 
little more defiant tilt to her chin, but gowned in 
the deepest black, stepped from the rickety station 
hack. 

Mrs. Lovejoy drew a breath of mingled contri- 
tion and satisfaction; then her carping spirit 
soared to unaccustomed heights of praise, and she 
said, slowly: ‘ 

“Well, if I do say it, she looks full better than I 
expected!” 

®* © 


HIGH-SOUNDING NAMES. 


a in names, especially in feminine ones, 
come and go and come again, sometimes for 
some traceable reason, usually with none. Not 
many years ago there was in the United States 
a marked revival, generally thought to be due to 
the recent activities in research of genealogically 
inclined “daughters” and “descendants,” of the 
names popular among our foremothers, which had 
previously, for a long while, been considered com- 
monplace. 

Nurseries and kindergartens showed a crop of 
quaintly reminiscent little Susans, Ruths, Eunices, 
Priscillas, Judiths and Dorothys. This fashion, 
fortunately, still prevails, but not alone. A few 
years ago a fancy was imported from England for 
“jewel names,” and although it never became so 
popular here as there, it found response in a fairly 
frequent bestowal of such names as Pearl, Ruby, 
Jacinth, Crystal, Garnet, Beryl, Emerald or Es- 
meralda, and even an occasional Diamond. 

For the last two years flower names have caught 
the favor of young English mothers in fashionable 
society, and the chronicles of British “nobility and 
gentry” show many christenings by the names of 
Violet, Lily, Rose and Myrtle; and not a few by 
flower names less familiar, such as Iris, Ivy, 
Daphne, Laurel, Lavender, Fuchsia, Heatherbell 
and Verbena. 

The Duchess of Sutherland has a daughter, Lady 
Rosemary Millicent Leveson-Gower, and Lady 
Angela Forbes named her little girl Marigold. 

Not all these names, despite their pleasantly 
flower-like suggestion, can be accounted success- 
ful; but the little maids who bear them are luckier 
than some of their elder sisters, named when the 
fashion of odd names, from old Welsh, Scotch or 
Saxon chronicles, or the poets or even parental 
Invention, were popular. 

The English society reporter for the last two or 
three seasons has had to record the doings of 
débutantes bearing distinguished surnames, pref- 
aced by such disconcerting Christian —rather 
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unchristian—names as Venetia, Aurea, Ela, Linnie, | 


Eldrydd, Dulcibella, Ganfreda, Laline, Morwenna 
and Lelgarde. 

One noble family, especially, the Tollemaches, 
name their babies queerly. Rhona, Mariota, 
Artemisia, Elfeyda, Hersilia and Lyonesse are far 
enough from the usual; but they have done worse. 
Even a princess royal might have been excused 
for a righteous how] of protest at the font, had she 
had to submit, as did one poor infant Tollemache, 
to being christened by such an appalling sequence 
as Lyonella Fredgunda Cuthberga Ethelwytha 
Ideth Ysabel Grace Monica Oranella Plantagenet. 


*¢* @ 


“AWFUL NOISES.” 


A used to be told fifty years ago of a newly 
rich, overdressed, much-bediamonded dame 
who bounced angrily into the lobby of a fashion- 
able hotel, and demanded of the clerk that her 
room be changed at once. The clerk told her 
politely that it would be impossible to do so, as 
there was no vacant room available; but that if 
anything were amiss in her present room which 
could be rectified, the management would attend 
to it. It was considered one of the most desirable 
in the house; surely nothing important could be 
wrong. 


“Important! Wrong!” echoed the woman, in- 
Gomes: “Well, now, I should just say there 
was. I’d have you to know I’m fond of music, 
and I have a sensitive ear, and I’m staying here 
on purpose to go to the opera; and if you think, 
after hearing Patti at night, I’m going to put up 
with a squealing amateur on the other side of a 
thin pa tion next morning—well, you don’t know 
me! 


“T am ouery Madame Patti has annoyed you,” 
a clerk, suavely. “She is your next-door 
ne ted J 

e late Madame Modjeska, the Polish actress, 
uw to ate a somewhat similar anecdote. 
amene bes friends she numbered those other dis- 


ski, M 4 

At a time_when she had been ill in London, 
they were all there fulfilling professional engage- 
ments. As her convalescence progressed, they 
visited her with affectionate assiduity nearly every 
day, and delighted the invalid with impromptu 
concerts, at which Paderewski played ravishing 
accompaniments to the golden voices of the De 
Reszke brothers and Madame Sembrich. But 
other persons in the hotel soon sent in complaints 
of the “awful noises” proceeding’ from Madame 


Modjeska’s suite. 

They were tly disconcerted when they were 
informed of source of the disturbance, and the 
complaints were never pressed. Instead, it be- 
came noticeable that most of the hotel residents 
soon found errands which took them through the 
nearest corridor when the “noises” were in prog: 
ress, and if no one ever fell so far from good 
manners as to listen at the keyhole, “That was, 
perhaps, because a keyhole accommodates but a 
single ear, and there are as yet no rules for prece- 
dence in eavesdropping.” ° 
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JUSTICE AMONG DOGS. 


n his voyage of polar exploration, Commander 
Fiala observed among his dogs a sort of govern- 
ment quite independent of that of their keepers. 
They were of the Eskimo variety, and were trained 
to work in teams. In their general conduct, how- 
ever, they acted as a community, and their rules 
had reference to the common good. There was 
no penalty less than that of death. 


Butane period of darkness we lost eight dogs; 
three of them, splendid large animals, were killed 
by their companions. The other five either wan- 
dered off on os ice and were blown away, 
or were killed by the pack at a distance from 
camp. en! dog was known by nam 

It is a curious fact that when one 
tagonized the others, the only way to save him 
from destruction later on is chain him; then 
the other dogs let him alone. Unfortunately for 
us, the dogs that seemed to incur the enmity of 
their fellows were the large, strong animals—the 
“a and fighters. 


e. 
dog has an- 


here seemed to be a degree of justice in ry 


oy ents. From close observation, I found 

e do; Soy forgave a bite on the head or 
body, but an attack on the legs seemed to be 
considered foul play, and must be paid for by the 
life of the offending canine. The whole pack 
united in his execution. 


* © 


BOTHERSOME INSECTS. 


tis related of a certain man who had purchased 

an electrical machine, that, not being able to 
put it together, he telegraphed to the manufac- 
turer angrily: ‘““Machine shipped carelessly. One 
hundred and ten volts missing.” A similar igno- 
rance of electricity was exhibited by a passenger 
on a trolley-car not long ago. 

The car stopped in the middle of a field, earl 
in the afternoon of a blazing hot day. Bot! 
motor-man and conductor tried in vain to find out 
what the trouble was. At last they gave it up, 
and the conductor started down the track to the 
nearest telephone. 

“What do you suppose is the trouble?” inquired 
a@ passenger of his seatmate. 

‘Why, I don’t know much about electricity,” 
said the other, “but I should say it was the ohms. 
You see, they get into the wires every little while 
and make an awful fuss there. Technically, I 
believe, it is called resistance, but all it amounts 
to is stoppage—-like eels in water-pipes, you know. 
I never saw an ohm myself—they’re microscopic, 
you know.” 


QUITE AS REMARKABLE. 


t was one of the freshman class who, meeting the 
janitor of the building in which he had rooms, 
indulged in a callow joke. “Pretty near winter, 
William,” he said, jovially. “The trees are getting 
nearly as black as you.” 
“Dat’s true, sah,” and William surveyed the 
elms gO as one seeing them for the first 
time. ‘“‘Nature’s wonderful, sah, no mistake. 


Coane ane, dose trees’ll be almost as green as 
you, ae 
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CLEVER DIAGNOSIS. 


student at a medical college—unnamed by the 
Argonaut—was under examination. 


“Of what cause, specifically,” asked the in- 
structor, “did the people die who lost their lives 
at the destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii?” 

“T think, sir,” ventured the student, “that they 
died of an eruption.” 





THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
Is the Free Action 
Of the Pores. 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of 
emollients to keep the pores of skin and scalp open 
and free to carry out their natural functions, thus 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, cleans- | 
ing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, and stop- | 
ping falling hair, softening, whitening and soothing 
red, rough and sore hands, and for relieving baby 
rashes, itchi and chafi [ Ade. 


If you have a boy who is a terror on shoes try the 
“é “ ” 
American Bey 

Every-day shoes that will save you money. Will 

wear like you have always wanted a shoe to wear. 

Made to stand the roughest service. Solid through- 

out, but not heavy, cumbersome nor awkward. 

are stylish, neat, boyish. Fit like a glove— 
comfortable. Unlined; a lining roughs up and 
wears out stockings. Have no equal for winter 

comfort and protection. All heights, 6 to 16 

inches—$2.50 to $7. 

The upper leather is the toughest, strongest, soft- 

est, most pliable leather you ever saw. It's called 

Menz “ — ”* process of tannage. We originated 


and control it, and you can’t find it in any other 
shoe but the “American Boy” and our shoe for 


men—the 
fe Menz “Ease” 


| “American Boy “illustrated, 10-inch height, stand- 
ard screw fasten ed, tan and black ; .00 
sizes 10 to 13%, $3.50; sizes 1to 5% — 
CATALOG D 


illustrates this same shoe 
in lenz “ Ease 
and thirty other styles. 


Menz “‘Ease’’ and 
] i joy” from 
6-inch work shoe to 
16-inch Hunting 
Boots. 

Always find yellow 
label and name on sole. 
Buy of your dealer if you 
can. he hasn't them or 
refuses to order, you can 
buy direct from us at reg- 
ular retail prices, delivery 
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We want to send you a free sample 
of a roofing which requires no painting 
or coating, either when it is laid or in 
after years. 


Painting a roof is work. Buying 


paint is expense. Both are needless if cays : 
your roof is Amatite. Menzies Shoe 

When you finish laying Amatite you Company 
can take away your ladder, pick up your Makers 
hammer and knife, go away and leave | 434 Gratiot Av. 
the roof to take care of itself. D . 

ee . etroit, 
This is due to the fact that Amatite | yop 





has a real mineral surface—a surface 
that is too strong to need protection — 
too durable to require painting. 

Amatite comes in rolls of 110 square 
feet ready to lay. No special tools are | 
required; any one can lay it properly. | 
Liquid cement for laps and nails fur- 
nished free. 





\\ 


S$? WE SHIP o APPROVAL 


mt a cent deposit, prepay the freight 


andallow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 





The Sample of Amatite will be for- IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
: ourunAcard-of prices and marvelous offers 

warded free on request. Send for it on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 
and see how much better it is than the FACTORY PRICE Dest bop 
kind which requires painting to keep a pair of tires from any one at any price 


until you write for ourlarge Art Catalo; 
and learn our wonder/ul proposition © 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
everywhere are 
RIDER AGENTS making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other —— 
Tires, Coaster-B kes, single 
wheels, parts, repairs and sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


Not Wait) write te-day for our special afer. 
MEA cy tk CO.,Dept.M50,Chicago 


free from leaks. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, New Or- 
leans, Boston, London, Eng. 
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In other days when 
the good people went to the 
grocer for soda crackers they got just 
common crackers in common paper bags. 


NOW 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


come to you in that wondrous package 


that enables you to enjoy such soda 
crackers as those old folks never knew. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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CANADIAN ABROAD 


By Edvard William Thomson 





hen the croon of a rapid is heard on the breeze, 
With the scent of a pine-forest gloom, 

Or the edge of the sky is of steeple-top trees 
Set in hazes of blueberry bloom, 

Or a song-sparrow sudden from quietness trills 
His delicate anthem to me, 

Then my heart hurries home to the Ottawa hills, 
Wherever I happen to be. 


When the veils of a shining lake vista unfold, 
Or the mist towers dim from a fall, 

Or a woodland is blazing in crimson and gold, 
Or a snow-shroud is covering all, 

Or there’s honking of geese in the darkening sky 
When the spring sets hepatica free, 

Then my heart’s winging north as they never can 


fly, 
Wherever I happen to be. 


When the swallows slant curves of bewildering joy 
As the cool of the twilight descends, 

And rosy-cheek maiden and hazel-hue boy 
Listen grave while the angelus ends 

In a tremulous flow from the bell of a shrine, 
Then a far-away mountain I see, 

And my soul is in Canada’s evening shine, 
Wherever my body may be. 


* ¢ 


WHAT THEY HAD IN COMMON. 


ean ‘1 was a good deal disap- 
Qe pointed at not finding 
va = anybody there to meet 
me,’’ said Mrs. Wilkins, on 
kam \8 her return to her home in 
Vermont, ‘‘for I had expected 
my son-in-law John, at least, 
and I thought maybe Melinda would come with 
him; but there was some delay in getting my 
letter, and John was away, 
couldn’t come, 

‘*She sent a little note, telling me I needn’t be 
at all timid about coming with the driver she 
had sent. And who do you think the driver 
was? Well, he was a real Indian! His name 
was Standing Bear. He didn’t wear any war- 
paint and feathers, but he couldn’t talk ten 
words of English. And to think of me, of all 
women on earth, riding twenty-eight miles with 
a man and not talking! 

‘*Well, we did talk, and I don’t really know 
how we did it, either; but I remember part of 
it, and I will say I’d rather ride with a man 
who can’t talk but feels sociable than with one 
who talks so much he doesn’t give anybody else 
a chance, 

-“T think it was about the children we began. 
I asked him, somehow or other, if he had any 
children, and he understood me after I had 
asked the question two or three different ways, 
and he said, ‘Long boy,’ and he opened and 
shut his hand three times, like this. 

**T understood him. And I told him I, too, 
had a ‘long boy’ fifteen years old, the same as 
he had; and then he told me about the other 
children, and I told him about mine, and he 
knew John and Melinda and the grandchildren, 
of course. 

‘*Well, I knew from Melinda’s letters about 
the mission over on the reservation beyond their 
farm, and I knew this man was a Christian, 
from the way he acted, and I knew Melinda 
wouldn’t have sent any one after me that wasn’t 
a@ good man. 

** After we had talked over all the things that 
we could talk about in the eight or nine words 
he knew of English, and the signs we could 
make, I asked about the mission. 

‘*T couldn’t understand much that he told me, 
only I understood that the love of God was very 
precious to him, and that made me feel more 
than ever that even if we couldn’t talk much, 
we had a good deal in common. For when a 
man has a ‘long boy’ fifteen years old and loves 
him, and loves God besides, I don’t feel like a 
stranger with such a person. 

‘*Well, I finally made out to ask him if he 
could sing, and he smiled and pulled out of his 
pocket a hymn-book. I couldn’t read a word 
of it, but the tunes were in English if the 
words weren’t, and I began to sing in English, 
‘Come, Thou Fount of every blessing.’ 

‘*Well, he sang it, too, in his own language, 
and if his voice wasn’t very musical, at least 
we understood each other. We sang ‘A charge 
to keep I have,’ and oh, ever so many others. 
We had a real concert. We didn’t sing every 
minute, of course; but I kept looking through 
the book, and when I found a hymn I knew 
and felt like singing, I’d just start it, and he’d 
join in, 

‘*T wasn’t sorry when the journey ended, for 
of course I was pretty tired from the cars, and 
twenty-eight miles is a long ride. I was glad 
to see the house ahead, and Melinda waiting for 
me at the gate. She told me how sorry she 
was that they hadn’t been able to meet me 
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themselves, and how good a man it was she’d 
sent to meet me; but she didn’t need to tell me 
much about him, for I’d become well acquainted 
with him. 

‘*When I told her how much I’d been able to 
talk with him, she laughed. And she said, 


‘Well, mother, you’d get acquainted with the | a 


Sphinx if you had to ride with her.’ 

**T told her I didn’t know how I’d get on 
making friends with the Sphinx, but I’d got 
well acquainted with Mr. Standing Bear, and 
found we had much in common.’’ 


* ¢ 


AMERICANIZING THE ALIENS. 


t is not every American boy who appreciates 
| the privilege of living in a land to which in 

some years a million and a quarter of foreign 
people are journeying. The North American 
Civic League for Immigrants has just had printed 
four “Messages,” which are to be distributed 
among the newcomers who are ignorant of 
American customs and do not understand the 
national ideal of democracy or the responsibilities 
of self-government. 


The “Mpemene” are translated into Yiddish. 


Italian, German, Finnish, Arabic, Polish and 
Lithuanian, but, their homely instruction and 
vice are so much to the point that two university 
graduates, on readin — ‘oak — 





5 
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even they had learn mething ne 
every American bo would 4 do well to do the same. 

For example, after stating simply the general 
conditions which the alien may expect to meet, 
and his privilege “‘to have as much liberty as you 
ean have without interfering with others and 
being disorderly,” Message One goes on with 
such counsel as, ‘You must be kind and polite to 
every one with whom you have business. By so 
doing and being honest and industrious you will 
make many friends. 

“You should learn something of the laws which 
you must obey. 

“It is necessary for every citizen to think seri- 
for that wh what is right and wrong, and to vote 
for t which is righ By so Goins he will pro- 

tect both his family and his earnin 

“Republics have always Soong ‘and geen 
misorsbly as soon as the people forgot to — 
and fit themselves for the management of rs. 

“Do not carry weapons. 
ing clean and sweet about your 
penne our home and oes ur s' treet. This is your 

- qn. ction against 

sage Two opens with: the enlightening 
thought that the first people who came to this 


land were very nin but were virtuous and had 
wise leaders. “In order _— ~~ might always 
have those woul wise 


ong them be 
a to jead. t they established - free schools.” It 


goes 

“Tf you expect to remain in this country and 
better yourself like all other Americans, you must 
seek out the schools. These are of various 


“It is for you to make friends with native-born 
Americans if you care to learn from them and 
pepe. the things that make them envied by other 


Three inculcates the gilt, ho idea |. 


sage 
that only nly through the “industry, fru honesty 
and bravery of the pioneers and followers 
was the winning of the wilderness a. possible.” 
Message Four gives the biography of Abraham 

Lincoln, oad lays special emphasis on the fact 
that “there are few in aid who have to work as 
hard as young Lincoln did—and none who do not 
have more opportunities.” 


‘e © 


CHINESE ETIQUETTE. 


here is one thing in China that travellers, and 

T especially ladies, find it hard to bear with 

complacence. That is the Chinese stare. 

The aimless, imbecile look that meets one at 

every turn annoys sensitive people, but to become 
annoyed only adds to the discomfort. 


On our wupan whatever we did was an object 
of engrossing interest to the whole ship’s com- 
pany, writes a recent visitor to China. Dressing 
or washing w was a oe an opportunity for a 
good | meals the members of Ls 
crew we over took their .- 8 off us, and prob- 
ably if you had asked what they were looking at 
they would have been at a loss for an answer. 

vac = the ery Chinaman is an unknown 
thing. g “es be done in full view of 
the Sublic “s so carried on, and instead of feeling 
porate by the situation, he seems to enjoy 
the curious gaze of the —. 

Familiarity is a trait t strikes a trav- 
bed - A pe: t that = Chinese mean 

rude is waite ap nt. They examine 

y your books, ting, me or other 
things you may leave about, an texture 
of your ents. If we Af ‘speak Chinese 
they w ask us our ages, are we m: , our 
income and various other questions, which, ac- 
contes to Chinese etiquette, are quite proper and 

order. 

We have already learned that to take = your 
hat when you enter a room is bad manners; that 
if you wear glasses, no matter how short-otg ‘hted 
you may be, must be removed, even at risk 
of falling over the furnit ture ; that you must not 

stand at ease in the presence of qaearies, but at 
attention, although not necessarily wi ~\_ 4 heels 
together, nor sit down until mapa t the 
correct thing is to shake hands ~Hh and 
wish to be very polite, ra‘ 
forehead ; tha’ 


et 





t tea is not to be ‘taken until the 
host wishes you to leave, when he merely touches 
the rim of the cup; then’ you sip and depart; ‘that 
even fm aes article at table must be handed 
with ds,—one is gzocedingly rude,—be- 
cause it a thing is worth doing at it is worth 
doing well, and so on. 

The Chinese code of etiquette is most elaborate, 


and all a foreigner can hope to do is to observe 
the little every-day courtesies of life. 
* 


A LIVELY PONY. 


he horses of Korea, according to Dr. H. N. 
Allen, the author of a book called “Things 
Korean,” are wiry little ponies with plenty 

of fight in their make-up. The author himself 
owned a particularly lively one. The only way he 
could mount him the first time was to have the 
animal’s head blanketed. Fortunately the pony 
did not know enough to buck, as the American 
broncos do, but got rid of his temper by running 
hard and stopping with feet planted rigidly. 
A friend of mine rode this beast up-country on one 
occasion, says a sage —_ There he met the 
a proud magistrate riding 
into the district to which he had been newly ap- 
—— _ people were lined up here and there 





rocession and to greet their new 
— overbearing yamen runners 


cweaien, 4 *, 
the road, demonstrating their zeal 


were ahead on 





to their new head official and clearing the road of 
all common pe os 

These were followed by men with long Po 
like horns, upon which they blew lustily in an- 
nouncement of the great man’s approach, and to 
warn people off the path. The unheard-of si 
some one riding, therefore, in the face of all this 
dignity and warning so incensed the runners and 
hornb — that t pf Reem + their efforts and 
lashed down as ey would annihilate both 
horse and rider. 
My friend felt a little as if he deserved it; 
but the horse felt otherwise, and seemed to breathe 
a freer air of liberty than’ that of the adjoining 


rice-fields. 

At any rate, he took things into his own hands, 
or rather inte his own mouth, for he made a dash 
at the first horn, seized it in his mouth and flun; 
the owner into the soft mud of the Cay te 
where even the great ome himself was 
carried, while the steed had the road all to himself, 
and my friend, whose sense of humor is highly 
developed, called T the Korean salutation of 
adieu, or with you,” and galloped by. 

It was re ted that’ the ‘ava gistrate te was so hu- 


domains 0’ 
change to one far Ponty to be removed 
from the disagreeable Topetition ‘ea this story. 


| 
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THE NORTHERN PINE 





By Joan + Clair Minot 


lonely pine on a northern shore ; 
The blue sea laving the sands below; 
The homeland breezes blowing o’er, 
And the white-winged sea-gulls circling slow. 


A yard where the ax and the mallet ring 
Through the busy course of the summer days; 
A stately ship, like a living thing, 
That leaps to the ocean down the ways. 


A shadow of black on the ocean path; 
A brazen cast in the tropic sky; 
A typhoon loosing its awful wrath; 
A ship that is shattered while brave men die. 


A battered spar, by the currents spurned, 
Which has floated far on the surging main ; 

A sandy beach where the tide has turned, 
And the northern pine is at home again. 


A FAIRLY HEALTHY PLACE. 


hat’s the average rate of mortality up in 
your region, Mr. Bascomb?” asked a 
spruce young dry-goods clerk of Uncle 
Cyrus Bascomb, who was spending a few days in 
Nashua. “Mortality?” repeated Uncle Cyrus, in 
a tone judiciously poised between uncertainty and 
deliberation. 
Yes, mortality—deaths in other words,” said 
the clerk, glibly. “Everybody pretty healthy up 
‘ou came from 
“Well, le’s see,” said Mr. Bascomb somite, 2 
he laid down the package of worsted his wife had 
goummigeeened him to buy, and began to gounsen, his 
knotted fin rs, ‘‘le’s see. Last week the plumber 
died, an’ carpenter, an’ one 0’ the se! Geen, 
an’ one o’ the town firem en, an’ the sexton 
Orthodox meeting-house, an’ the town clerk, an’ 
the sup’rintendent 0’ the Sunda‘ y-school, an’ ’Phi- 
land That was our mortualit; y last 


By week,” exclaimed the 
“and inde tell me there are 





° 


lac’ 
Pet “Then how do you account for it unless Pa 
was an accident of some sort?” demanded th 


clerk. 

oa ” said Mr. Bascomb, as he took up his 
pee kage and settled it comfortably in the enoek of 
his le arm, “‘we were terribly sorry to lose Phi- 
lander, but someway or other his 
mda to depopu +7 in pai 

been struck by | tehtaine, he 
Philander wasn’t overly young € either. 
He'd never Ad seen seventy agin ef he’d ’a’ lived 
orty years.” 

“That accounts for him, put —_ » | hm 4 
seven?” _—, he ¢ler k, as 
moved toward the di 

“There wa’n’t any ‘other seven,” responded 
Uncle Cyrus, calmly, as he opened the screen door 
and let in a dozen or so of waiting flies. ‘They 
were all Philander Simms. 

“We called him one of our real facultied citizens, 
but we’ve got two hunderd an’ ninety-nine left, 
so cheer up, young man!” 

The screen door swun wung to with a slam as the 
clerk looked reproachfully after his late customer. 





TOO MUCH MAGNETISM. 


olks talk a lot about personal magnetism, 

as if ’twas something to be proud of,” re- 

marked Wilson Salter, meditatively, “but 
I view it right the other way. It appears to me 
there isn’t anything much more oncomfortable, 
not to say dangerous, to carry round with you.” 


“Have you got any of it, Wilson?” piped Captain 
Peevy, in his shrill, quavering t treble. 

“No, I should hope not,” responded Mr. Sa‘ Salter, 
with vigor. “If I = I should make straight for 
a doctor, and see if so be he couldn’t remove it, 
someways.” 

“Why, I want t’ know!” piped Captain Peevy, 

at amazement. 

ell, cast anchor for a minute, and I’ll set it 
torth to re what my reasons are,”’ said Mr. Salter, 
generous! 

“It’s Ey brother Edward, over to Rap a rom, 
that’s the main cause of ’eém. He’ 8 always 
said to have a see < of Dy ag magnetism ; folks 
have remarked And up to 

aie & ,forenoon he’d set a derable by it, 
himse reck’n. Did you happen to take notice 
of that shower that went round to the south ’bout 
*leven o’clock ?’ 

“Yes, sir, Ldid,” quavered Captain Peevy. “She 
veered round jest when she got in a line with ’Bije 
Agreed ma ’sh piece. I was setting right where I 


And ‘whew you be the whole enduring time, 
except when you’re feeding,” said Mr. Salter, in an 
rtone, and then proceeded clearly: 

ward, he was out in that shower, and 
they got the = heft of it, over to the Point. "And 
Edward, he w: as standing in his barn door, and 
first he knew, 1 he didn’t know anything. 

“When he came to, re was all the buttons 
ripped off his vest, and "laying round here and 
there, and his right shoe was woh gs from stem to 
stern, and there was something the matter with 
his right arm and leg. 

en I was over there this morning the doctor. 
—he’s nothin’ but a yearling boy, and ain’t half 





learned how to spell medicine yet, according to 

















my ideas,—the doctor, he was trying to explain to 
me about a and a ‘magnetic, electric cur- 
rent,’ and so 0 

“*T don’t want an g to do with currents, ex- 
cepting the kind t grow on bushes,’ said I 
‘and as for magnet so you can take 
Edward's my a magnetism out of him now, 

© harm done,’ says I, ‘why, I’m his brother, 

— | Plt foot the bill’ said I. 

“And I stand willing to abide by my word,” con- 
cluded Mr. —, e rose laboriously from the 

bench in front of Captain peers door, “for the 
sooner a — of oo like t is Agh rid of, 
the better for all parties concerned, and a man’s 
brother ought to stand ready Ay he’s got wee | 
in the bank. But I t hought the doctor seem 
some doubtful whether it could be done. He ain’t 

anything but a yearling boy, ye see, anyhow.” 


HIS “BOYS.” 


here are times when the so-called “red tape” 

of the army gives way under the stress of 

circumstances. At the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga, General Willich, who was commanding a 
brigade, incurred the displeasure of General 
Rosecrans, the commanding general, by some very 
slight omission. General Willich was sent for, 
and informed by the general commanding that 
he must consider himself under arrest for the 
present. 


“General,” said Rosecrans, sternly, “consider 
yourself under arrest and leave your sword here 
until your case is tried.” 

“Yes, general, A will ae. myself under 
arrest,” was y, “and shust So zoon as dis 
fight’s over ri come and fix him up.” 

“But, sir,” said the astounded Rosecrans, “I 
want you to consider yourself under arrest now.” 
“Of course I do,” responded Willich apaye 
“and —3 zoon as t get off dis fight, I’ 1 d 
the commanding gen- 


settle him 
itulated 
can’t “ you go into this fight. You are 


“But mM ” ex 
eral, ‘ 
I will assign an officer to your 


under, arrest. 


“You send an officer to fight my boys!” cried 
— indi; tly. “He can’t do it; they don’t 
know e they know; I teach them. “I fight 
them, and none of the boys would know how to 
fy or what to do, Gog | when I go with them. 
— Ss belong to me; yes, me, General Willich. 
brigade and i must fight the 


. oo" Rosecrans none it A. General Willich 
was requested to fight his boy: ys, 
which he did most successfully. And that 

the end of the matter. 





PRYING HIM UP. 


hen resourcefulness and a moderate 

amount of assurance are needed, there 

is no one more competent than a commer- 
cial traveller. ‘The latest exploit of the ‘‘drummer”’ 
—and one which does him credit—is told by a 
writer in the Kansas City Journal. 


On a very hot afternoon in Topeka recently a 
number of around-town chaps se do not seem to 
have much to do were lounging in the chairs in 
front of a leading hotel. Several travelling men 
came out of the hotel, and finding all the chairs 
coummtes. 6 expressed themselves with more em- 
phas' self-resti 

“Let’s dump a few of Tien out,” suggested one. 

Pe, TS. minute,” replied another. “Watch 

a chair.’ 
ith that he bg over to one of the loungers 
and in the most courteous way said, ‘‘Will you 
aye he = me whether that is a drug-store across 


“No, oe rep lied the lounger, “‘that’s a bank.” 

“Oh, it? Well, say, what is that nice big 
| aa just down the street t there, two corners 
awa 


_ hats the post-office,” was the re 
“You — a this charming city, 


the drum 
“T do,” "said the lo <= 
“Well, then,” replied the travelling man, “I’m 
a guest at this hotel and paying for accommoda- 
} Suppose you get up and give me that 
~ 


rhea” asked 


® 


AN EYE FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


n the crowd at the automobile-show was a 
gentleman who had been going from one ex- 
hibit to another for two hours, trying to make 

up his mind as to the particular make of motor- 
ear that best suited his requirements. It was not 
a@ question of cost. He could afford to pay any 
price likely to be asked. Every car had some 
peculiar feature that recommended it, but the 
difficulty was to find one that embodied ali the 
strong points. In this emergency he chanced to 
spy an old acquaintance. 

“Hello. rs!” he said. “I’m having an awful 
time make a purchase I promised m 
wife long ago that I would make. Have you go 

a good e ‘or automobiles?” 

‘I ow nt to have, Swigert,” answered the man 
yaem he addressed as ogers. “I’ve been dodg- 

ing them for seven years.” 


A NATIVE PRODUCT. 


ometimes the thought that is most labored 

for proves most elusive. Many persons who 

believe that they can say what they mean 

are surprised by this discovery in trying to com- 

pose a concise, effective letter, or advertisement, 

or after-dinner speech, or even a telegram. The 

commonplace inscriptions which may often be read 

on medals, and public monuments and tombstones, 

were no doubt chosen after much thought, and in 
despair of the inspiration that failed to come. 

The inhabitants of a French village built a bridge. 
It was a fine structure, and Lm to be decorated 
with a suitable inscription. e brightest “7 

of the village grappled with the — T 
eae — the pride and satisfaction 
of the 
The tablet fl that was p faaly put up read, “This 
bridge was made here 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Steam. 1. A book. 

2. 1. 1000 A.D. II. 1492. III. 1513. Iv. 1496. V- 

1535. VI. 1565. VII. 1607. VIII. 1613. IX. 1620. 

3. I. HEART Il BOARD 
ENDOW OILER 
ADAGE ALIBI 
ROGUE REBEL 
TWEED DRILL 


4. Purr, pen, Dick, you, la—perpendicular. 
5. Head, ache—headache. 












































THE ENVIOUS CHICKS. 
BY ROBERT SEAVER. 

A little half-chick on a bright weather-vane 

Led a life of most glorious ease 
As he perched on the barn very high in the air 

And pivoted round in the breeze. 
His plumage was brilliant and fair to behold, 
For his feathers were all of the yellowest gold. 


A chicken who lived down below in the yard 
Scratched all day with patience and zeal. 

He hunted and scrambled for fat, juicy worms, 
And varied his diet with meal. 

The little half-chick saw him feast from on high, 

And he heaved a metallic and envious sigh. 


For the little half-chick thought the other below 
Had a lot far more pleasant than his. 

And the chicken below, when he looked at the vane, 
Said, ‘‘How very much nicer it is 

To perch high in the air, and have nothing to do!’’ 

So they both became petulant, peevish and blue. 


A stray summer breeze heard their envious talk, 
As it chanced to be passing one day, 

So it turned and came back, blowing strong as it could, 
And it carried the chickens away. 

It whisked one away with a shriek and a squeal, 

And threw the half-chick in the platter of meal. 


When the storm had passed over, the farmer came out 
And set up the half-chick again. 

And the other small chick, trudging home through the fields, 
Found him perched up once more on the vane. 

He was clearly subdued, and repentant appeared, 

His plumage with meal being still somewhat smeared. 


And the other chick had very little to say, 
Being still rather frightened and sore, 
But an excellent lesson was taught by the storm, 
For he envied the half-chick no more. 
Now each chick lives happy, without envy or strife, 
Nor yearns for the other’s enjoyable life. 


—<—~ 
A NEW STUDY. 
BY EMMA C. DOWD. 
Wisc the twins came home at noon they ran 





straight to mother, to tell her about something 
that had occurred in school. They were not 
sure what to call it, but they were very much excited. 

“Just think, mama,’’ cried Theodore, ‘‘right in the 
middle of the geography lesson Miss Chester asked me 
how many white horses I saw on my way to school !’’ 

‘“‘And in spelling,’’ piped up Theodora, ‘‘when I 
was expecting her to ask me to spell and define ‘frigate,’ 
—’cause that came next,—she said, ‘Can you tell me, 
Theodora, how many pots of flowers there are in the 
hall window ?’ ”’ 

‘‘Well, could you?’’ asked mother. 

‘“‘Why, no, mama! I never thought about it. Mary 
Jepson offered to go and see; but Miss Chester said no, 
and went right on with the lesson. Wasn’t it funny ?’’ 

‘And she asked Helen Powers, just after she had 
recited a rule in numbers, if she met any dogs when 
she was coming to school. You know Helen is dread- 
fully afraid of dogs, and she said she met two. What 
do you s’pose, mama, made her ask such queer ques- 
tions right in lesson-time?’’ 

‘*T think,’’ mama said, smilingly, ‘‘that she wants 
you to learn to use your eyes, so as to know what you 
see,’” 

‘Do you think she’!l mark us in it if we don’t answer 
right ?’’ questioned Theodore, anxiously. 

“T don’t know, dear; but if I were you I would try 
to notice things on the way to school—and elsewhere. 
Then if she asks you, you will be ready.’’ 

The next day, as the twins raced in, mama smiled. 
‘*How does the new study come on?’’ 

“Oh, it’s funnier and funnier!’’ Theodora giggled. 
‘‘Why, mama, Miss Chester asked Jessica Brown what 
colored dress Frances Pease was wearing to-day—you 
know she is monitor in the upper hall. Wasn’t that 
queer? And nobody could tell! Betty White guessed 
it was blue; but it wasn’t. It was brown, trimmed 
with red!’’ 

‘*But that wasn’t so funny as the other question!’’ 
burst out Theodore. ‘‘ Just before dismission she asked 
Thomas Harvey if Miss Beach—she is teacher in 
Number 4, right across the hall from us—wore her hair 
in a braid down her back or pinned up on her head. 
First he didn’t know what to say, and he thought a 
minute, and then he said she wore it pinned up. And 
the funny part is that she wears it short and curled all 
over her head! Two or three of us raised our hands —’’ 

“1 did!’? put in Theodora. . 

**Yes, we both did. But Miss Chester let Julia Coe 
tell. And Tom said he never noticed anybody’s hair. 
I wonder what she’!l ask to-morrow ?’’ 

“‘Observe everything as closely as possible,’’ mother 
advised them, ‘‘so as to be ready when your turns 
come, ”? 

As the questioning went on, at least two of Miss 
Chester’s pupils made marked improvement in the new 
study. When she called upon the twins they were able 
to give fairly correct answers. On the last day of the 
month they came home from school very happy. Each 
had been presented with a pretty pencil and note-book. 

“Miss Chester wants us to put down in them the 
things that we see,’’ explained Theodore. 

“She says,’”? went on Theodora, ‘‘that it is a great 
thing to learn to use one’s eyes.”’ 

















WHEN FATHER IS AWAY. 


BY A. W. McCULLOUGH. 
HEN FATHER HAS TO GO AWAY 
I DO NOT SPEND MUCH TIME IN PLAY; 
I STAY WITH MOTHER ALL I CAN, 
AND ACT JUST LIKE A GROWN-UP MAN. 
AT MEAL-TIME I AM NEVER LATE; 
IN FATHER’S PLACE I SIT UP STRAIGHT; 
I DO NOT EAT MY FOOD TOO FAST, 


AND SHE’S HELPED FIRST, AND I’M HELPED LAST. 


I READ THE PAPER ’LOUD AT NIGHT 

(THOUGH ALL THE WORDS I CAN’T SAY RIGHT). 
BUT MOTHER ASKS ME, “WHAT’S THE NEWS?” 
AND LIKES THE PIECES THAT I CHOOSE. 









































SIT UP LATER, FOR HER SAKE. 

I DO NOT BEG FOR PIE OR CAKE; 
I DO NOT ASK FOR “TWICE DESSERT.” 
I KEEP, FROM CRYING WHEN I’M HURT. 
I DO NOT LET HER WALK TOO FAR; 
I HELP HER ON THE TROLLEY-CAR, 
AND FIND A SEAT, AND PUT HER THERE, 
AND THEN, OF COURSE, I PAY THE FARE. 
BUT THOUGH IT’S NICE TO ACT SO GROWN, 
AND THOUGH WE HAVE GOOD TIMES ALONE, 
I TELL YOU I ENJOY MY PLAY 
JUST AFTER FATHER’S BEEN AWAY! 
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ee you seen that astonishing sight, 
ite ? 





The performance of little B 
Hie can stand on one le 
On the top of ake 


With his eyes shut up ever so tight! 
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A WONDERFUL LAND. 
BY ANNABEL HADLEY. 
Oh, Grandma-town is a wonderful land, 
With paths that lead to — everywhere ; 
Where children wander hand in hand, 
Some silken shod, some little feet bare. 
There are stories for boys and stories for girls, 
Of fairies and fluffies and ‘‘ boog-ley boos, ’’ 
Of little Bo-Peep with her hair in curls, 
And Cinderella with tiny glass shoes. 
There are kisses for bruises and hugs for pains, 
And the sweetest of cookies to drive away tears ; 
There are walks that lead through flowery lanes, 
And lullaby songs that banish fears. 
There are stores of goodies in Grandma-town, 
A room full of dollies short and tall, 
Or animal toys with soft coats of brown, 


And there’s grandma herself, which is best of all. 
—— Oe 


THE THIMBLE FAMILY. 


BY MARTHA BURR BANKS. 
Good Mistress Thimble, neat and nimble, 
Drives Brother Needle with a push and a wheedle, 
While light Sister Thread, with a noiseless tread, 
A stitch drops behind as she flies ahead. 
Then comes Father Scissors and gives her a snip, 
And starts them off on another trip, 
Over a hem, or down a seam, 
Needle and Thread, a lively team. 
Fat Uncle Emery, bright and true, 
When a hard place comes will help them through. 
And pale Aunty Wax is willing enough 
To smooth the way when they find it rough. 
Then Grandfather Bodkin, with many a jerk, 
Will do his part, and finish the work. 
Now, where is their home? Well, since you ask it, 
Z’ll tell you — they live in a little work-basket. 


eet 


BRAVERY. 
BY JULIA D. PECK. 
” lton Tilton is just the bravest boy you ever saw, 

FE mother. When we were playing this morning we 

saw a big snake, most as large as my arm, 
eoming toward us, and we all ran fast as we could—all 
but Elton. He threw a stoneatit. Wasn’t that brave?’’ 

‘“*There are different kinds of bravery,’’ the little 
boy’s mother answered. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Winfred, ‘‘and one day a big dog came 
along, with his tongue hanging out, and we thought it 
was mad, and scrambled over the fence, but Elton 
walked right along, as calm as ever. He says he isn’t 
afraid of tramps or bears or anything. I wish I was as 
brave as Elton, but I’m afraid I never will be. He 
says he hopes there will be a war when he grows a 
man, so he can go and fight.’’ 

“*T heard a story about two boys the other day,’’ said 
his mother, ‘‘and I thought one of them was very brave.’’ 

**Do tell me about it,’’ said Winfred, eagerly. 

‘*They went to school together, and one day they 
thought it would be great fun to hide a frog in the 
teacher’s desk, but it did not turn out as they expected. 
That is the way with jokes. The frog tipped over an 
ink-bottle and spoiled a number of examination-papers 
and other things, and the teacher was very angry. He 
asked the guilty boy to own his fault like a man, and 
take the punishment he deserved. He put him upon his 
honor, you see. Well, the oldest boy, who found the 
frog and first thought of the joke, sat still in his seat, 
without a blush; but the little boy, though he trembled 
with fear, went to the desk before the whole school,-and 
owned his fault. And he sat for an hour on the dunce’s 
stool, a target for fifty pairs of eyes.’’ 

**O mother,’’ cried Winfred, ‘‘I was so ashamed! I’! 
never do anything so mean again as long as I live. 
How did you know ?’’ 

‘‘T heard two boys talking about it as I rode in the 
car. I was proud of my boy, Winfred, and I pitied 
Elton Tilton’s mother, for I said to myself, ‘My boy 
was brave, but her boy was a coward.’ ’’ 

‘*‘Why, I never thought that was being brave!’’ said 
Winfred. 


— ES 
« JINKS.” 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 
*¢ vinks’’ is a*collie, faithful to his friends, civil to 
_ strangers, and obedient to little Philip. 

He does not like to have strangers touch little 
Philip. He will say, ‘‘Woof!’’ and if they do not regard 
this objection, he comes nearer and barks sharply. 
Philip and Jinks will play for hours together without 
any disagreement. 

One night mother was away, and Mary was sitting at 
the door of Philip’s room, reading. Jinks lay near 
her, apparently happily settled for the night. Philip was 
soon fast asleep, and Mary started to go down-stairs. 

“Woof !’” said Jinks, lifting his head. ‘‘Bow-wow!’’ 

Mary, fearing he would wake Philip, sat down 
again. In a few moments she again started to go, but 
**Woof!’’ went Jinks, warningly; and after several 
attempts, Mary began to read again, and waited for 
mother to come home. 

She told Philip’s mother about it. ‘‘Jinks thought 
I’d been told to stay with Philip, and he’s so faith- 
ful himself that he was not going to sit by and see me 
desert my duty.’’ 
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4 Cone 
$ sold bere ry poy Cleared ory 50, 


Durable. Sanitary. Lightning seller. Special terms. Write today, 
N. THOMAS MFG. €CO., 3297 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


G N S FN G Large profits made on a small 





mat of ground. Room in your 





garden z. “5 a valuable 

crop. in U. S. and 

Canada. Send a agli ro - and 

get our booklet B-H, telling all it. Address, 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 
Cornet Only 15 Gents a Day 


This great cornet or any band instru- 
ment sent 4 = on free trial and your 
own time t © pay Greatest band cata- 
log in the world sent to you Free. Every 
band instrument is shown in this —- 


log. Write to-day for it, free, post-pai 
Lyon & Healy, 5 Adams St., Chicago 


SPENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 

durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen, Sam- 

ple card of 12, all different, sent for 6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broanway, New Yorn 
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inaes THE CHEST 10c. “°c™ 


am pen AND ITS MUSCLES — REGULAR PRICE, 25c. 


Contains complete and original 
instructions how to develop the 
chest muscles—for chest _ex- 
pansion and deep breathing. 
The exercises are described in 
detail and with full-page half-tone 
illustrations, enabling men, women 
and children to follow them with 
ease, in their own room without 
the use of apparatus. 
By followi instruetions in this 
book you will —¥ build u 
the muscles t raw the air 
in and out of the ) &- 8, and this 
will cause you to breathe doe or, 
develop the chest and broaden shoulde 
by strengthening the lungs against all ‘kinds of ‘dis. 
eases and greatly improve your general appearance. 


Prof. ANTHONY BARKER, 
210 Barker Building, 110 West 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


Individual instruction for health and strength at my 
select gymnasium or by mail. Particulars on request. 




















The corset gives the lines 
that make the dress 
a success or a failure 


Warner's Corsets are conceived by our designers in 
the fashion ateliers of Paris simultaneously with 
advance dress fashions, and are the foundation 
upon which the great fashion-makers build their 
dress styles. 


The distinctive feature of Warner’s Corsets is their 
simplicity. Each model is simply a perfect piece 
of corset designing and making, and the molding 
of the form into the correct figure lines is accom- 
plished by the shaping of the corset itself. 

Warner’s Corsets are noted for their lightness. There 
is no part that presses or pinches, nor do the hose sup- 
porters twist or pull. Walking, sitting or standing, the 
wearer of a Warner’s looks as if she enjoyed her corsets. 


Made to a fashionable fit, to wear —not to rust, 
break or tear. The hose supporters are the famous 


a a 


They, too, are guaranteed. 
Prices, $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 
Write for Booklet “C,” telling how to fit and lace your corsets. 
The Warner Brothers Company, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Pong Ballinger of the Department of 
the Interior is completely exonerated by 
President ‘Taft from certain charges made} 
against him. In a statement made public by 
President Taft, in the form of a letter to the 
Secretary, the President dismisses the accusation 
that the Secretary had been influenced by per- 
sonal considerations in his attitude toward the 
so-called Cunningham claims in Alaska, as 
embracing only shreds of suspicion, without any 
substantial evidence to sustain it ; and he author- 
izes the dismissal from the service of L. R. Glavis, 
chief of the field division of the General Land 
Office, who made the charges. As to the charge 
that the Secretary had favored the so-called 
‘*watez-power trust’’ by restoring to the public 
domain large areas of land which had been 


purpose of conserving water-power sites, the 
President states that the area originally with- 
drawn included much land which had no 
water-power sites; and that the withdrawals 
subsequently made by Secretary Ballinger, on 
information furnished by the Geological Survey, 
actually withheld 50 per cent.. more water- 
power sites than were affected by the previous 
withdrawals, and this by the withdrawal of 
only one-fifth the amount of land. 
g 


ps and Bolivia have settled their long- | 
standing boundary dispute, which at one 
time threatened to plunge the two states in war. 
The basis of the agreement is the decision 
which was reached by the President of Argen- 
tina as arbitrator, which Bolivia at first re- 
jected. Bolivia, under the new agreement, 
recognizes this decision ; and Peru, on its part, 
surrenders to Bolivia a small area of about 
6,500 square kilometers, lying between the 
Madre de Dios and the Acre rivers. This bit 
of territory is important to Bolivia, because it 
was discovered and colonized by Bolivians, who 
have established prosperous industries there. 
& 

Remarkable Career.—The 9th anni- 

versary of the beginning of the struggle 
for the independence of the republic of Mexico 
was celebrated September 16th. President 
Porfirio Diaz is only 20 years younger than 
the republic of which he is the head. His 
79th birthday fell on the 15th. His is the most 
remarkable career in the history of the Latin- 
American republics, for he has served contin- 
uously as president for 32 years, and is at 
present a candidate for reélection. At the 
opening session of the Mexican Congress, Sep- 
tember 16th, he announced that he had accepted 
President Taft’s invitation to meet him at El 
Paso, October 16th, provided that congress 
should give him the necessary permission to 
leave Mexican soil. ° 


ohn Albert Johnson, Governor of Minne- 

sota, died September 2ist, aged 48 years. 
He was a man of great ability and extraordi- 
nary popularity, which was attested by the 
fact that, although a Dem- 
ocrat, he was three times 
elected governor of a 
strongly Republican state, 
and in 1908 received 46 
votes for President in the 
Democratic National Con- 
vention. He was of Swe- 
dish parentage. His par- 
ents were poor, and he left 
school at the age of 12. 
At the age of 14 he assumed 
the whole responsibility of 
supporting his mother and a family of five. 
While hard at work, he carried on his studies 
at night, and so made good his early deficiencies. 
He became editor of a country newspaper in 
1886, and later was elected to the state Senate. 
In 1904, when the Republicans carried Minne- 
sota for President by a plurality of 161,464, 
Mr. Johnson was elected governor by a plural- 
ity of 6,352. Governor Johnson took the initi- 
ative in important changes in the laws of 
Minnesota affecting railways, taxation, insur- 
ance, and municipal ownership of public utilities. 

* 


ther Recent Deaths.—Charles Follen 

McKim, ex-president of the American 
Institute of Architects, designer of the Boston 
Public Library, the Columbia University 
Library, the War College at Washington, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station in Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, and many other public and 
private buildings, and one of the most eminent of 
American architects, died September 14th, aged 
62.——Edward Marjoribanks, second Baron 
Tweedmouth, who was first lord of the British 
Admiralty in the Campbell- Bannerman ministry, 
died September 15th, aged 60. It was he whose 
correspondence with the German Emperor upon 
the British naval program in the early part of 
1908 created a great stir in England and Ger- 
many. —— Dr. William George McCloskey, 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Louisville since 1868, and the oldest Catholic 
bishop in the United States, died September 
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16th, in his 86th year. 


‘A $6.00 Set 3 
Initialed Silverware 


FREE 


Send us 10c. (for 
carriage and pack- 
ing) and the metal 
top from a jar of 
Armmour’s Extract of 
Beef. We'll send 
you a beautiful silver 
tea-spoon, coffee- 
spoon, bouillon- 
spoon or butter- 
spreader bearing|*® 
your initial. The 





ful lily pattern. You 
can get this pattern 
only fromus. We 
will send up to 
twelve spoons or 
twelve spreaders, 
‘or any twelve 
pieces assorted. 
They are all genuine 
Rogers’ AA extra plate. 
A set of this ware would cost you 
$6.00 if you could buy it in jewelry 
stores. Yet it only costs you $1.20 
to get a set; to cover carriage, 
packing, etc. Send in the caps as 
you buy the Extract, or send them 
all at once. Mention the pieces you 
want. This offer is made only to 
those living in the United States. 
What Extract of Beef 
Means to Housewives 


We want you to know the hundred 
uses for a good extract of beef—not 
in the sick-room, but in the kitchen. 


Armours 
Extract of Beef 


Weare willing to give you the silver 
free simply to get you to use a few jars. 
For you'll never be without extract of | 
beef once you know what it means. 


All the delicious flavors which the expert 
chef imparts to his meat dishes can 





attained by you through the use of this| ge: 


savory household help. Add it to soups 
and to gravies. Note what your people 
say when they taste them. 

Impart it to "left-overs"—see how it 
freshens them. Make stews from . the 
parts of meat that you now throw away. 

is extract gives to the meat the flavor 
that it lacks. You can utilize twice as 
much of the meat that you buy if you'll use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. It saves twice 
its own cost in this saving of meat alone. 


Four Times the Best 


Armour’s has four times the strength of 
ordinary extract of beef. Armour's is 
concentrated. 

The directions are always "Use one- 
fourth as much." 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one- 
fourth as far. Just try one jar of Armour’s. 
Learn at least some of its hundred uses. 

Decide if you'll ever again go without it. 


Get one of these beautiful initialed silver 
pieces. See if you want a full set. 


When sending the caps for the silverware, 
address Armour & Co., Chicago, Dept. BY. 
Always send 10c. with each cap. 


ARMOUR “*> COMPANY 


Save the library slips in Extract of Beef 
jars. They get you the magazines free. 


design is our beauti-| i 
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PAGE- DAVIS ‘SCHOOL, Dept. 36, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRADFORD fq $3. 


Comfort Shoes 


are the best-fitting and 
best-wearing shoes made. 
Thousands sold by mail. 















Catalogue — showing styles 
Sor men, women and children —free. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 


CLASS PINS 


AND BARS ES ror Cott. £ax. 
weit SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODG 
Either ¥ style with any three letters or ew 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 10¢c ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs in Pins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

















WIZARD 

REPEATING 

LIQUID PISTOL 
— + most vicious ~ 2 


te Perfect! y ante to carry 
out danger of le: ae Fires 2 and re- 
harpee by pul pulling the trigg: Loads fr 
any iquid. No cartridges: Fequired. Over six shots in one 
All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-ccvered Holster 
10c jtth Pistol B60. -order or U. 8. stampa, pe onins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 506 Shefielé Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
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Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Prof. Jesse Beery is ac- 
mnowhedpen to be the world’s 
orseman. is ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing mp and conquer- 
ing horses of all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
everywhere. 
He is now teaching his 






















Breaking opens up a 
ost attractive money- aaites field to the man who 
masters its angle » principles. 

Competent ners are in demand every- 
where. tunel ta gladl pay 15 et a head to have 
“horses trai ey of habits — to have colts 
broken to harness. % gee ner can always keep 
his stable full of horses. 

If here is a chance to om Se 


ng exhibitions and making lar, nee P 
urprised to learn a _— it pmo ro 

get : into the Horse-Tr aining g prof 

Write Prof. Beery il aa a full particu- 

lars and handsome book about horses—F REE. Address 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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Chiclets 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
Try Them ! i, noel suncte etd Chiclets in your neigh 


ood send us ten cents for a sample 

ie Any jobber » i supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 4 

Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada — 
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Do You Know the 


“NATIONAL” ? 


O you, reader, know all about 
“NATIONAL” Style? Have you 
experienced the Delight and Satisfaction 
in wearing “NATIONAL” Made-to- 
Measure Suits or “NATIONAL” Ready- 
Made apparel? Do you know how 
much you can save by buying of the 
“ NATIONAL”? 


Let Us Become Acquainted. 


We have reserved specially for you one 
copy of the “ NATIONAL” Style Book. 
Will you accept it if we send it to you 
Free? - It tells you all about the 
“NATIONAL,” shows you how perfectly 
we serve our customers — proves to you 
how YOU take no risk at all in dealing 
with the “NATIONAL.” And more— 
you will be delighted with its fashion 
plates of all the desirable new styles— | ventors 
nearly 800 new garments. It shows— 


‘NATIONAL Tailored Suits 
Neo Yon Soke $10 to $40 "cur 


Winter Style Book and Samples FREE 


Each “NATIONAL,” Suit is Cut and Made in- 
dividually to the order of the customer. Your suit 
will be made individually to your measure—but at 
our risk. We guarantee a perfect fit and entire 
satisfaction or refund your money cheerfuliy. 

This Style Book shows you all the new suits for 
your selection, and with it we will send you (if you 
ask for them) a large assortment of samples selected 
from our 450 new materials. You simply select 
your suit and material—we assume all responsi- 
bility of fitting and pleasing you. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Garments 
Furs Skirts Hats Corsets Underwear 
mig Waists Dresses Sweaters Petticoats 


The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Policy oo the RATIONAL” 
Guarantee Tag—our 


signed Guarantee —attached. 
that you may return any ““ NATIONAL” garment not caticfechory 
to you and we 








In writing for your Style 
Book be sure to state whe hether 

‘ou wish samples of materials 
for a Made-to-Measure Suit and give the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
No Agents or Branches Mail Orders Only 
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tilizing a Great River.—Hitherto the 
use of the falls of the river Rhone for the 
production of electric power has been almost 
confined to the Swiss part of the stream, but a 
project is on foot for the utilization of the falls 
at Génissiat, in French territory, for the pro- 
duction of electric power to be sent to Paris. 
The falls have a descent of over 200 feet, and 
it is estimated that they will produce 150,000 
kilowatts per hour, an amount of energy the 
production of which would demand the con- 
sumption of more than 200 tons of coal. 
& 


rkansas Diamonds.— Since 1906 dia- 

monds have been found in Pike County, 
Arkansas, in rock similar to that of the dia- 
mond-fields of South Africa. It is a peridotite 
of igneous origin which has been pushed up 
through carboniferous and cretaceous forma- 
tions. In some places the rock is very hard 
and dense, but in others it has weathered to a 
soft yellowish and greenish material 20 to 25 
feet deep. About 600 diamonds have been 
found in this rock, the largest weighing 6% 
carats. The usual colors are white, brown and 
yellow ; but one blue diamond and several black 
ones have been found. One bore for exploration 
has been driven to a depth of 205 feet. As to 
the prospects of more stones being found by 
deeper mining, geologists only say that the 
spasmodic exploitation thus far seems to indi- 
cate a good promise. ° 


olid Radium Emanation.—Sir William 

Ramsay and Mr. R. W. Graw have lique- 
fied and, they believe, solidified the emanation 
from radium, which is popularly famous for 
changing spontaneously into helium. The boil- 
ing-point of the emanation at atmospheric pres- 
sure is 48.5° below zero centigrade. The liquid 
is slightly phosphorescent, but if it is cooled with 
liquid air it begins to glow with a white light, 
which passes first to yellow and then to orange. 
In the microscope the light resembles a little 
electric are. On removing the liquid air the 
colors succeed each other in the reverse order, 
and a blue color appears, followed by a change 
as if the crystals of a solid were dissolving. 
The experimenters believe that the brilliantly 
luminous substance seen is the emanation in the 
solid state. ° 


geri Aerodynamic Institute.—At 
Koutchino, near Moscow, Russia possesses 
the most complete laboratory for researches 
pertaining to aviation now in existence. The 
work is under the direction of Mr. Riabouchin- 
sky, and the money was furnished by a wealthy 
Muscovite. It has become the center of much 
interest since the recent achievements in aerial 
navigation. Here investigations are made of 
all questions relating to aerodynamics, and some 
remarkable results have been obtained, especially 
in regard to what is called the ‘‘autorotation’’ 
of bodies of certain shapes when placed in cur- 
rents of air. It has already been made evident 
that there are many phenomena of an unex- 
pected character which, when they have been 
per gee investigated, may materially aid in- 

and engineers in the construction of 
more prema flying-machines. 


urious Oscillations of the Sea.—Since 
there is no tide in the Mediterranean, the 
inhabitants of Marseilles were greatly astonished 
on June 15th, when the water of the harbor began 
suddenly to oscillate, and continued in move- 
ment for a quarter of an hour. Some observers 
say that the first waves were about two and a 
half feet in height, but others put their height 
at half that amount. Many thought that the 
cause was an earthquake, but Mons. Louis 
Fabry, after a study of the phenomenon, ascribes 
it toa sudden increase of the barometric pressure 
of the air on the surface of the sea in the neigh- 
borhood of Marseilles. The puzzling question 
remains, What produced the sudden increase of | 

barometric pressure? 
& 


ustless Roads.—Mr. T. Walker Smith, 


adamized roads to the searching demands made 
by motor traffic, due to the great speed and the 
sucking action of the rubber tires, maintains 
that the crux of efficient road maintenance and 
the prevention of dust is to be found in the 
binding material used. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, he says, that a bituminous binding should 





|be employed, but hitherto in the use of this 
| material no scientific standard has been insisted 
‘upon. Each road-maker uses his individual 
judgment instead of following a standard of 
proportion and quality. Mr. Smith does not 
think that granite or similarly expensive mate- 
rial is necessary for the lower layers of the 
road, comprising from 80 to 85 per cent. of the 
thickness, since the only portion that is subject 
to any considerable wear is the surface. Hard 
limestone or slag may be employed beneath, 
and they absorb the tar better than granite. 
With occasional tarring and sanding of the sur- 
face, a tar-macadam road is practically ever- 


A Wholesome Tonic— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Quickly relieves that feeling of exhaustion due to 
summer heat, overwork or insomnia. [Adv. 
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TOYS Marvelous toys that last 
i them. 


. Children never tire of 
Adults find instruction in them. 
Wonderful, Or_Richter’s Anchor Blocks 


FREE book of color designs and all particulars, FREE. You 
hen afford to deny your children the amusement and educa- 
tional benefit of >=. ‘wonderful toys of stone. nd your name 
and address to F. Ad. Richter & Co. (of Rudolstadt, Ger- 
many). FAs ~ 215 Pearl St., Dept.404a, New York City. 









CHILDREN SHOWED IT 


EFFECT OF THEIR WARM DRINK IN THE 
MORNING. 

“A year ago I was a wreck from coffee drinking 
and was on the point of giving up my position in 
the school room because of nervousness. 

“I was telling a friend about it and she said, 
‘We drink nothing at meal time but Postum, and 
it is such a comfort to have something we can 
enjoy drinking with the children.’ 

“I was astonished that she would allow the 
children to drink any kind of coffee, but shre said 
Postum was the most healthful drink in the world 
for children as well as for older ones, and that the 
condition of both the children and adults showed 
that to be a fact. 

“My first trial was a failure. The cook boiled it 
four or five minutes and it tasted so flat that I was 
in despair but determined to give it one more trial. 
This time we followed the directions and boiled it 
fifteen minutes after the boiling began. It was a 
decided success and I was completely won by its 
rich delicious flavor. In a short time I noticed a 
decided improvement in my condition and kept 
growing better and better month after month, 
until now lam perfectly healthy, and do my work 
in the school room with ease and pleasure. I 
would not return to the nerve-destroying regular 
coffee for any money.” 

Read the famous little “Health Classic,” ““The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 











STANDARD, 
SELF-FILLING, OR 
SAFETY — $1.50 UP. 


PARKER 
turer FOUNTAIN 


CURVE 
PENS The Parker is the cleanly 
e fountain pen. For school 
or other use you want a pen that doesn't leak 
the cap full of ink when in your pocket, 
ink your fingers when you remove 
the cap to write, which are faults 
common with all fountain 
pens except the pen with 
the Lucky Curve ink 
feed—the Parker. 


Special school and college feature is 
the “Cap with the Colored Crown’’—the 
cap of the pen tipped with your school, 
class or college colors. 


FREE TRIAL. 

Any Parker dealer will let you take a 
Parker on ro days’ free trial. If you can't 
find a Parker dealer write to me giving 
the name of your stationer, jeweler or 
druggist. 

GEO. S. PARKER, Pres., 

PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
150 Mill Street. Janesville, Wis. 











COMBINATION OFFER 
10 Hallowe’en. . 10 Cents. 
Baas Post Cards 3 csns 
Sample package of each mailed for 25 Cents. 
MADISON ART COMPANY, Madison, Conn. 








ROM school on, life is made 
From school 

on, a young man needs a 
real watch—a minute-marker of 
An Elgin 


up of minutes. 


accuracy and reliability. 
bought now becomes a life 
panion. Below 


Timekeeper of a Lifetime.” 


Elgin Watch 


G. M. WHEELER Model, 12 Size. 


Pendant Winding and Setting. Seventeen jewels. 
Ruby and sapphire balance and center jewels. 
Breguet hair-spring, with 
Adjusted to temperature, 
Patent recoiling 
Dust ring. 
Plates damaskeened. Engraving inlaid with gold. 


Compensating balance. 
micrometric regulator. 
isochronism, three positions. 
click and self-locking setting device. 
Open face and hunting cases. 


In Filled Gold Cases, $30 and up. 
In Solid Gold Cases, $50 and up. 


is shown an es- 
pecially fine example of ‘The 
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No. 78 Dial 
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in a study of the problem of suiting mac- | 








lasting so far as concerns the lower layer. 


Other Elgin models, at other prices, according to 
grade of movement and case. All Elgin models are 


fully guaranteed and are sold by jewelers everywhere. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 


It Shines the Best Whichever Way You Look At It 


The shine is blacKest, the shine is brightest, the shine is 
quickest, and above all others it is absolutely dustless. 
what you want for your stove, isn’t it? Get it the next time, 

and you will be convinced and delighted. 


MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE A ge COMPANION is an illus- 
ated wi y pa per yor all the family. 


r, in advance. 


1.75 a yea 
.. a8 second. 
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Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
ribers in a single woos issue 0 
althou h eight pages constitute a complete Mesue: 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


Ney Sepeotigtions may begin at any time during 


ven 5 sub- 
the paper, 


hn for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the %~ 4 money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

ur books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FUN AT THE TABLE. 
t is astonishing to one who 
has not studied the subject 
thoughtfully to learn how com- 
pletely under the control of 
the nervous system, or rather 
of the emotions, the entire 
digestive apparatus is. 

It is a matter of every-day | f 
experience that the appetite is under the subjec- 
tion of the feelings, although not of the will. The 
impulse to “celebrate” any good news by a dinner 
is founded upon the fact that when one is pleased 
and elated, hunger is excited. In early times this 
hunger was gratified on the moment—just as the 
accompanying thirst too often is now; but the 
modern man usually defers his eating to a suit- 
able occasion. 

The loss of appetite caused by bad news or 
misfortune of any kind is too well known to need 
more than mention. Worry or physical fatigue 
will often act in the same way. The same causes 
that destroy the appetite will arrest or greatly 
retard the process of digestion. It is a matter of 
common experience that any disagreeable occur- 
rence during or just after a meal will stop digestion, 
and may bring on a bilious attack with headache, 
nausea, and a coated tongue. Concentration of 
the mind or anxiety will act in the same way. 

On the other hand, as the appetite is stimulated 
by good news and mental elation, so digestion is 
favored by whatever promotes gaiety and high 
spirits. 

“Laugh and grow fat,” like so many popular 
sayings, is an expression which contains much 
truth. Dyspepsia is a malady that will seldom be 
found in the family where the dinner gives occa- 
sion for cheerful talk and mirth, and where all 
worry and “‘disgruntlement,” and especially quar- 
reling, are under a ban. 

Every member of the family should make it an 
absolute rule to put worry and all thoughts of 
business or study aside for the moment, and to 
come to the table prepared to be light-hearted and 
gay. This is not only as a moral duty, but rests 
upon the very physical reason that his appetite will 
be better, and his food will taste better, and will be 
better digested. 

In this connection it goes without saying that 
bills and disagreeable letters should never be the 
accompaniment of the morning meal, because a 
day started with chagrin is a very hard day to 
straighten out. 





A NEIGHBORLY KINDNESS. 


y, but I’m glad to get a seat!” sighed the 
little elderly woman who had just come 
aboard at Dulverton. 

“When I saw there was a teachers’ excursion 
to-day, I most gave up coming; only for losing a 
week already with the weather, and the fall 
fashions out this fortnit, I wouldn’t have risked 
it. 1 dressmake over to the Corners, and I al- 
ways go up to town twice in the season to see the 
styles.” 

Her eye wandered to her seatmate’s throat, 
and her tone of genial chattiness changed to one 
of apology. 

“T don’t know’s I ought to mention it,” she re- 
marked, “‘but your collar’s kind o’ riz up to one 
side, and there’s a streak o’ neck showing. I got 
a pin if you’d like one — 

“You needn’t to thank me. My! I’m relieved 
you'didn’t get huffy. Why, a woman I told once, 
coming out o’ church, her petticoat was sagging 
below her dress,—and I offered her a pin, too,— 
just turned round on me an’ snapped, ‘How much 
do you s’pose I’m likely to meditate on the ser- 
mon now? You’ve spoiled my Sunday!’ 
don’t see as I was responsible for her piety any 
more’n for her petticoat. Do you? 


“And then, that last time I came down on the 


train with Mis’ Torrington! Sister said she hoped 
I’d got a lesson that time to last me!—all the 
same, I can’t see as I didn’t do the right thing. 
If you’d sat behind a woman with a bat on her 
hat, wouldn’t you have told her? 

“TI s’pose the critter was in the tunnel and flew 
in the window going through; anyway, when we 
came out, there he was, clinging head down to a 
big stiff eagle-quill she wore, and she never know- 
ing. 

“TI didn’t speak at once; I was remembering 
the woman with the sagging petticoat. But when 
folks begun to stare and giggle and point—well, 
I told her. 

“Thank me! That woman grabbed off her hat 
with a screech like the locomotive, and pitched it 





Well, I | by 











into my lap, bat and all! And I’m no way partial 
to bats myself, if I didn’t yell. 

“*You shouldn’t have told me sudden, you 
horrid woman!’ she said, sobbing and working 
herself up more an’ more hystericky. ‘Don’t 
you know you might kill a high-strung person 
with nerves, telling them such a thing sudden? 
You horrid woman!’ 

“Well, of course she was hystericky; and her 
family is a fine one, and she’s married a mint of 
money besides—but if a person who was honestly 
trying her best to do you a neighborly kindness 
called you a horrid woman and threw bats at you, 
should you think she was behaving exactly like a 
lady? 

“T never saw you before, an’ I don’t know your 
name nor who your folks are, but I can see you’ve 
got breeding, and I’d admire to dressmake for 
you; but I wouldn’t cut and fit for Mis’ Torrington, 
not if she paid me ever so! I’ve got my dignity.” 


* 


PARENTAL SEVERITY. 


he children of two centuries ago fell on stern 

times, if one may believe that the spirit of 
family life was accurately expressed by an ex- 
cellent mother of that day who said, without 
humorous intent, that her children “loved her as 
sinners dread death.” There is little doubt that 
parental control at that date was as rigorous as 
this anecdote indicates. It is said that when little 
Andrew Elliot, afterward Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York, objected to boiled mutton, his father, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, frowned. 


“Let Mr. Andrew -y batted mutton for break- 
fast,” commanded the nt, “cold Ino 
for dinner, ike it 4. ‘or supper till he has 


learned to li 
hen n Lady Ann e Lindsay, who wrote the beau- 
tiful ballad ‘Auld. Robin ray, ”” was a small girl, 
six of her little brothers and sisters, 
surrection by the tied rules for conduct laid down 
pA - jon by the ames Lindsay, their father, or- 
byw ed a Sramatic —_ from the ance home 
which they hoped to. escape once and for all 


the tyranny 0! thori 

"Unfortunatel for their ir plan, the the fpitives, with 
their pathetic little bundles, were discovered by 
an old shepherd before they had gone very fa fa. 
— ignominiously driven before him back to 

ome. 

At the present time, such a desperate little 
band rotutaing bg 3 be received by a mother “a 
little teary round the lashes” and a father who 

could not smile, of conran but who understood all 
about it because he had Ree eae Sees 
time, and not eeeny a child saint. 

a of this nature goatee the little Lind- 
says. A. — prompt y conducted by their 
~ to the nursery, and there soundly dosed 
with tincture of "rhubay barb. 
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A DISAPPOINTING WITNESS. 


eacon Stephen Potter, one of the pioneers of 

Utica, New York, was a man of great eccen- 
tricity but high moral character. “The deacon 
will speak the truth and shame the devil,” was 
often said of him. 

On one occasion a friend was engaged in a law- 
suit In regard to some land a few miles from 
Utica. He held the land at a high price. During 
the trial he called Deacon Potter as a witness, to 
prove how valuable the land was, The deacon 
was sworn and asked if he knew the land. 

“Yes, ” he replied, “I know every foot of it.” 

“What do 0 you u think it worth, Mr. Potter?” was 
uestion. 
man, paused a moment, and then said 
as many dollars—as my yoke of 
oxen—could draw—on a sled—on glaze ice,—I 
vow—I would not give—a dollar an acre for it!” 


* @ 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


few miles from a certain summer resort stands 

a glue factory which, when the wind happens 
to blow from that direction, proves a great annoy- 
ance to the villagers. One of the city sojourners, 
who had armed herself with a bottle of lavender 
salts, was seated one evening on the inn veranda 
near an old countryman who was evidently una- 
ware of the proximity of the factory. 

s the breeze veered, the visitor opened her 
pa... a. The sult air soon became 
laden with the odor of the glue. The old farmer 
moved to the a end of the bye = found him- 
self no better sentl tiptoed defer- 
ae A back to the owner 0: green bottle. 

” he ventured, “‘if you Sin’t taking that 
for our r health, would you mind putting the cork 
till after supper? I’m going home then.” 





AN ELUSIVE MENU. 


he opossum is good to eat, but not being dealt 

in by any organized provision company, is 
sometimes hard to get. A tourist in Georgia, says 
a writer in the Washington Times, stayed over- 
night at the Palace Hotel, in a little village, and 
expressed a desire to taste Georgia opossum. 
The whole opossum, cooked in genuine Georgia 
style, with potatoes on the side, was placed before 
him. 


“Two dollars extra for the sum,” said the 
landlord, when the guest came to settle. 

“It’s an outrage!” said the guest. 

“It’s according to the wa zon look at it, 
stranger,” said the landlord; “but it took me six 
. ts’ swamp-wading to catch that possum, an’ 
en I caught him I caught the rheumatism with 


* © 


TOO BUSY. 


ople who do little reading are likely to do 
that little very conscientiously. To read more 
than one book in several months would be impos- 
sible for them. An illustration of this kind of 
deliberateness was given by a writer in the New 
York Sun not long ago. It was at a country store. 


A traveller got into conversation with some of 
the loafers, and at last came to an old farmer 
| hy a ” sugar-barrel. waiting for the mail. 

at do you think of the tariff?” ~ asked. 

“What they doin’ to it?” was the re ply. 

: wand 7h haven’t you read the papere?* said the 
rave 

“Well, i used to,” said the other, et *bout a 
stopped ’em off. They got to be too 


ear ago 
Frvouing fc for me, Since then I’ve been took up 
reading a book.” 




















ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of dep 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 


STAMPS 3 


5e. . wtd., List sta. 
| 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., Bt-Louls, Mo. 


YOUNG ME WANTED TO LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 


oe ws, farpished. School 
from Chicago. Tuition iow 








108 i’ diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Cape G.H., Mexico, 





‘oad wire 
San earn = if de- 
sired. Illustrated booklet free. Write to- 


VALENTINES SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, ieeeuianh Wis. 


Where Opportunities 
Await You, 


cK: Are you interested in op- 
>» portunities in money-pro- 
ducing activities? If so, 
investigate the wonderful 
new territory opened by ths new 
y wi 
Railway in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington. 
Opportunities are offered the business man, the 
farmer, the fruit-grower, the stock raiser, the 
dairyman, the poultry raiser, the professional man. 
Send for descriptive book No. 106, stating in your 
letter the particular line in which you are interested. 
F. A. MILLER, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Chicago, Mil 










Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago. 





LIFEBUDY 


SOAP 


Protects the Hands 


LIFEBUOY SOAP heals the cuts 
and scratches which, when infected, 
are often poisoned. It cleans and 
disinfects at the same time. 


5c. At Your 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 











ter The New Home is w 





ERE you to go where The New 
Home Sewing Machine is being 


demonstrated and try it and 
then try a machine of some other make, 
there might be no very great noticeable 
difference between them. You could 
not fail, of course, to notice the light- 
and noiseless features of The 
New Home, but the beautiful work that 
it does might not seem so wonderful to 
you because some other machines when 
they are new will do beautiful work, too. 
It is the fact that The New Home will 
it year after year that is 

wonderful. 


This is why we emphasize the impor- 
tance of the right choice of a machine 
at the start, for if you make a mistake 
and buy a machine that will not stand 
up and do its work, and after using it a 
while decide then to change and get The 
New Home, you must of course sacrifice 
something use of the unwise first 
purchase, but if you buy The New Home 
at the start, the matter is settled for life, 

arranted for all 


time, and that means that it will keep 
right on doing its perfect work year 
after year with the least wear and least 
repair of any machine on the market. 


All New Home Machines are fitted 
with our paten’ ble feed, the only 
feed that will handle thick and thin 
goods with equal precision. 


Look up The New Home now, even 
though you may not be just ready to 
purchase. Send for our literature and 
the name of The New Home dealer in 
your vicinity, and see the easy proposi- 
tion he can make you. 





The New Home Sewing Machine Co., 


ORANGE, MAss. 
































other sweet. 


Eat it on 
Griddle Cakes 
Hot Biscuit 
affles 








Karo is higher in food value an 


Her’s the syrup for griddle cakes ! 
Pure—wholesome—delicious. 


You can eat more Karo than any 


You can eat more cakes—like them 
better and they will like you better. 


Karo Corn. Syrup 


Use it for 


As a spread for bread, you can give the children all they want. 

d | more easily digested than other syrups. 
* Send your name on a post-card for Karo Cook Book 
—fifty pages, including thirty perfect recipes for home 
candy-making — Fudge, Taffy, 
and especially ‘‘Karo Sweet Divinity’’ 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. W, New York. 


Caramels, Butter Scotch, 

















Ginger Bread 
Cookies 
Candy 








the book tells. 






































































. . . 
for Boys . 

DURABLE RUGS Williston Seminary, Asatem for fox" | i University of Maine, Orono, Me 
Courses in_ Civil, Mechanical, iectrical En 

f eri for college or scientific and medical schools. neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

Made from : iis mS eee ped laboratories in Physics, C pane a and orestry, Law. Elective courses in Languages. 

Old i t Blolgey, New Athlete Field, Y Winn a a ee Principal, Sciences, veatery ete. Military Drill. Expenses 

" moderate. George Emory Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me 

arpets. THE EUCALYPTUS - TREE. . 





WE PAY THE FREIGHT. [{ is said that Bishop Taylor brought the first 


Write for further particulars. eucalyptus-tree into California from Aus- 
ptf a ad Mass. || tralia, where the species is indigenous. In 
their native country these trees have sometimes 

attained the height of four hundred and eighty 
_F or Floors feet. A common height is from a hundred and 
Dries instantly. No odor. Never slippery. | twenty to two hundred feet. As Mr. E. R. 
Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. Young in the National Geographic Magazine 


. ae h | says, the eucalyptus, if not the largest, is at 
Farrington Floor Finish} 233 2° es 
owe be OM ae nessa eee aiiaes di one One striking characteristic of several varieties 
Write cnr oo Cues af Siem Free | of the eucaly ptus-tree is that, while they never 


seem to shed their ae they ——- off their 
bark in long strips each year. he leaves, 


| which have a leathery appearance, contain a 
U. Ss. CLOTHES F IN “considerable Lamers ¢ ny 4 +> tine- 
: ture or oil ext rom them a bitter, a © 
\ SS ESM <—S ~~ aromatic taste, and is extensively used as a > 
| ae | sii tas ells Spiced Seasonin 
On the young shoots of many species the e 


leaves in pairs are opposite each other, as they , 
appear on ordinary plants, while on the older DELICIOUS PRESSED BEEF. Take a 6-lb. cut shin beef, wash 
































~ Your dealer 
sells it. 

















The 8 thoroughly, cut in small pieces, place in kettle, half cover with 
Does he "Busine : branches the leaves are arranged alternately, cold when, and cook eg for five b hours. Remove fat, gristle and 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. and grow in such a way that they present their bone. Chop fine, ADD 2 EVEN TEASPOONS OF BELL’S 
Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. edges to the sun. This seems to be nature’s SEASONING, heaping teaspoon salt, and enough of the liquor to 
provision to protect them from the intense heat moisten well. Place in deep dish with heavy weight on it and 
e of the tropical sun of those lands where they cool. An onion cooked with the meat will add to the flavor. 

| most flourish. In 1870 Mrs. Underwood, the famous cook, served General Butler with 

As yet no variety has been discovered that is dressing flavored with the original BELL’S SPICED SEASONING, and 

able to withstand even a moderate frost, but the general said, ‘‘A little more stuffing, please; this is fine, Mrs. Underwood.” 

the tact that millions of these trees can be raised “ : A Spl Pete : ° 
Toothache easily and quickly in California and Florida, Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the dressing 
G and perhaps in the warm places on the Gulf for 100 lbs. of meat or poultry, and the 25c. can 300 Ibs. 
um 


Hi! | of Mexico, and that its timber can be so — 
Hi | utilized, is a matter for congratulation to all 
Fags = oy a ¥ our 
0 and also in the introduction of new Mt 
varieties of trees that will add to the timber Z Vij NaN 
wealth of the country. ty 

This ‘‘blue-gum’’ lumber has been used to 4h, 

a limited extent to determine its value for rail- 
road-ties. The results thus far obtained indicate 
that it compares favorably with second-grade 
pine-tie timber. 

The lumber has been extensively used for 
vehicle stock and for the wooden parts of agri- 
cultural implements. It is also made into 
insulator pins for electrig wiring, and is used in 
furniture and cabinet work, hardwood flooring, 
pn fq A beams, the levers of windlasses, 

the blocking for oil- and wine-presses, wood- 
paving, pulley-blocks and belt-wheels. 





not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
ii] cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
il and prevents decay. Keep a sup- ff 
ii] ply, and save many a dentist bill. } 

There are imitations. See that you get I 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, l6c. |} 
c.S. Dent & Co., st i Larned St., ee Mich. 



















































the Best 


because it is better 
than the standard 
among millers. 





SNe 
ge . 
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A LOVER OF THE COUNTRY. 


ter Charles James Fox, the famous English- 
man, left London and retired to St. Anne’s 
Hill, his chief delight was in his garden, and 
in country sights and sounds. It was with the 
greatest difficulty, writes Eric Parker, in 
‘*Highways and Byways in Surrey,’’ that he 
could be dragged to London. 


or three sets of new On one occasion, in the throes of a s poliienl 
soles. >} ‘ — he = ‘hat St. |; aL, 
L a > on the unde ing e wou ve to 
carrw them send nour. ee —F x4 twe tC — in town. | When he 
oe oo ae ee eard e de! was postpon owing to 
n° Pitt’s indisposition, he was, Lord Holland 
Sizes relates, ‘‘silent and oe. as if the intelli- 
—. $i. 50 gence ‘of some great calamity had reached his 
$2. 0 ears. I saw tears steal down his cheeks, so eect a 

1 tos. 5, 0 vexed was he at being detained from his garden, LES 
Seven Peek his books and his cheerful life in the country. OL (ER Wh 7 Ty 

On another occasion, to go to town, ou Ww 
Fox answered that he woul do 80 if he tho hi “EN MIN) 
his Pa a would be serviceable to the publi c 4 
but greatly troubled him. ‘‘Never di 
a letter,’’ he wrote, ‘‘arrive at a worse time 
than yours this ——- A sweet westerly 
wind, a beautiful sun, all the thorns and elms 
just buddi , and the aes just beginning 
to sing, al rough the blackbirds and thrushes 
would have been quite sufficient to have refuted 
any arguments in your letter.’’ 

Samuel Rogers says that he was with Fox 
one ~ & in the Louvre, when he suddenly turned 


FOR 
BOYS AND 
LITTLE FELLOWS 
is the toughest shoe for 
school and play you can 
possibly buy. Two Full 
Soles and Box Calf Tops 
that will outwear two 








Tells how to do tricks, make kites,etc. Send 
name of your shoe dealer and get one FREE. 


ARTHUR F. DODGE, .335 303%), 


Beverly, Mass. 


DAAAAAARAIAA RA RA RA RA AAA AA RA RARA RA RARARA RAIA RARARAAA 
° 


We guarantee it to make 
the best bread you have 
ever baked or we will re- 
turn your money after you 
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AX FLOUR OF QUALITY 
LSia JWI NVHI YILLAG 





e have a limited supply of the goods from the pictures, and looking out at the win- 
sensba ending October 1st, “welch we A dow, exclaimed, “ This hot sun will burn my have used a full sack. 
offer at nearly one-half the usual prices. turnips up at St. Anne’s Hill!’ 
Our subscribers should quickly avail them- 
selves of the eopertantty to secure these * @¢ : It makes more bread also. 
unusual bargains. ‘S ° 
PLEASURE BEFORE BUSINESS. 4 
PORTABLE GAS LAMP. iden Prove it for yourself. Your 
aaa Oi ond the small boy there is still the pure joy , : > ill hel 
3 is suitable for par- of life; making money is not yet all that is grocer wil cip you. 
fur nished complete worth while." This conversation from Harper’ s ae DANIEL WE BSTER ) 
w a ww, * Weekly shows what one boy valued above FLOUR y) j 
bing and gooseneck riches: ' 


connection. The base 
s bronzed; the shade 
isgreen opal glass with 
ringe to match. The 
L amp and fittings are 
of good quality. Useful 
as well as attractive. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., 


New Ulm, Minn. s, 2 
DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. = 
‘“How much do you sell them for?’’ 


‘Two cents.’ i i 

ae you don’t make anything at that.’’ this Beautiful 
**Nope.’ 

‘*Then why do you sell them ?’’ Bi j Dol | 
“Oh, just to get to holler.’’ 


‘*Where do you get your rs, little boy ?’’ 
“T buy ’em from Jimm “Wilson. ”? 

‘*And who is Jimmy ilson ¢ ar 

**He’s a newsboy— e buys ’em at the news- 








Until our supply pap r office.’ 

: - y 9 

an” sealant ae aad 4 do you pay him for them? a 
Portable Gas Lamp wo cen an 





may be obtained 
for &2.75. Sent by express, charges 
paid by the receiver. 


CHAFING DISH SET. 


This offer consists of an exception: aie fine 


Chafing Dish, with Tray, Spoon, and Book- 
let of Suggestions. The Lainp is of the latest 
“Rochester” patent. The Dish is made of &® GIRLS AND MOTHERS — THIS BEAUTIFUL 
guarantee eatistactos mee We SLEEPING DOLL STANDS 26 INCHES HIGH. | No 
such doll has ever been given away in New Englan« 
BUSINESS SENSE. except by us. Her magnificent —-— a eaee, ie 
“ ” : ” » "* whole body is pink papier-mache. e has real hair, 
y son,’’ said Bobby’s father, thought <ai> cule gamed, tat chen a oes ae 





fully, ‘‘I notice that when you get a to her waist. You could not buy this doll in any re- 


penny or a nickel you do not place it in your|| ‘ail store for less than $7. 
‘. . 7 is full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips and knees. 
little savings-bank that your mother and I neenned in a beautiful lace-trimmed and beribboned 


bought for you last Christmas. I think you chemisette, silk stockings and silk slippers. Ne picture = 
should save something, instead of spending et onl ~ A val hag ets bn eg _— 
your pennies and nickels at the store round the EARN THs BiG 1 DOLL by taking only 35 orders for our 


. ” * : ; choice perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 
corner. A writer in the Chicago Post tells BEST.GOODS AND PREMIUMS. 








the story. *“*T received my second order Friday last for one of my little girls, and the other wanted a doll right away, 
e ” so started right out selling them and filled this order in twodays. All say the goods are ahead of any 
Yes, papa,’’ said Bobby, obediently. others bought the same way. Children and older people are carried away with the doll. 
mm our supply is exhausted the ‘*What do you expect to do when you grow “Arthur Caswell, 67 Merrimac Street, Amesbury, Mass.” 
afing Dish Set may be obtained for 99 

%4.00. Sent by express, charges paid up,”” said his father, *‘if you have spent all NEARLY A FOOT TALLER THAN THIS PAPER! 
by the receiver. vont moncy ? to little sto d th MOTHER, no yaatter bow bonatiral and expensive a doll your Mite gir i hee had in Be past, she will 
am going run a little store roun e ery out wit JY at the sight of this one. us your name an ress learn easy 8 ge’ 

is PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. corner, papa. Then I’ll get all the pennies thie magnificent, big, sleeping doll. Any little girl can have one. 














and nickels.’’ AMES PREMIUM COMPANY, 53 EXCHANGE STREET, LYNN, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


























There are Certain Important Features 
Necessary to Best Results in Cooking 
That are Found Only in This, 


Our Latest Design, for 


rawijor 


(oking-Ranges 


Saves grates, more 
cleanly and _ con- 
venient—the ashes 
being emptied, this 
hod can be returned 
full of coal. 


6. Closets for Hods 


Coal Hod and Ash 
Hod, same size, 











1. Single Damper 


(Patented) 
One motion regu- 
lates fire and oven. 
Worth the price of 
the range. 


2. Patented Grates 


Save fuel, time, 
trouble—a bet- 
ter fire and 





























less fuel. — out of 
the way. 
3. Cup-Joint Oven 7. Asbestos-Back 
Flues Oven 








They don’t leak. 


They insure bet- Best baking oven 


because most even 














ter baking. and best controlled. 

4. Reliable Oven 8. Gas Ovens 
Indicator Furnished 

Entirely outside Located 


of oven —no 
smoke or steam 
can affect it. 


either at right 
or above the 
range. 


The Range shown above is made in three sizes: 
“Palace” for large families, “Castle” for medium, and 
“Fortress” for smaller requirements. 


LET US SEND YOU A BOOKLET! 
WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 



































